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WHAT ABOUT YOUR CROP ROTATION THIS YEAR? 





What kind of a rotation | 
should you adopt? That will 





depend on each man’s condi- 
tions. In many cases in the 
South the one crop system has 
largely grown up out of the di- 
versity of conditions on the 
farm. A man has good upland 
suited to cotton, and fertile low- 
lands that makes good corn, and 
he does not see how he can 
make a rotation that will suit 
both, In fact, in many cases 
this is impracticable, and_ it 
would be wise to adopt a rota- 
tion especially for the upland, 
arranged to develop it in the 
production of cotton. 

“But,” says one, “it takes all 
my uplands to make the cotton 
T want.” But if by a rotation 
of crops and better farming you 
can get as much cotton from 
one-fourth of the land as you 
do from the whole, and can be 
at the same time getting valu- 
able crops from the remainder, 
and have it all increasing in 
productiveness, with less ex- 
pense in the purchase of fertil- 
izers, would it not be wise to 
do so? The change from an area 
of land making 100 pounds of 
lint per acre to one making 
from 500 to 1,000 cannot be 
made all at once, but it can be 
done with nearly all the upland 
cotton soils of the South. 

Try an extra preparation of 
half the land you commonly 
have been putting in cotton af- 
ter cotton, and put peas on the re- 
mainder and mow them for hay to 
feed to stock. Sow crimson clover 
on the pea stubble and turn it in the 
spring for cotton, and put the piece 
in cotton this year in peas and 
clover, and even with this alterna- 
tion in crops you will soon see a 
great increase and you can make 
the cotton with only acid phosphate 
and potash—using no nitrogen, for 
the peas and clover will furnish 
that. 


Then after you get as much cot- 
ton from half the land as you did 
from all of it, divide it into thirds 
and introduce a winter grain crop, 
either oats or wheat and follow 
these with clover to turn for cotton, 
and make a three-year rotation of 
(first year) cotton, with (second 
year) oats following the cotton, and 
peas following the oats and cut for 
hay, then the barn-yard manure 
spread broadcast on the stubble dur- 
ing the winter and (third year) put 
in corn, among which peas are sown 
and the ueas left on the ground, with 
crimson clover sown among them to 
be turned for cotton in the spring, 
and with acid phosphate and potash 
applied to the cotton. 

It would not be long till the third 
makes as much cotton as the whole, 
and the corn and small grain will 
be thrown in. 

Then on the low-land where you 
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HOW ONE IMPROVED MACHINE HELPS THE FARMER. 

Marking the next row, opening the furrow, distributing the fertilizer, mixing it with the soil, sowing 
pea seed, and covering—all in one operation. 


; setting one-third or 


| 
| 


one-fourth 
of your land into a condition to 
| make as much cotton as all of it 
makes now, do not be tempted 
to run it down again by planting 
a greater area in cotton because 
you imagine that there is money 
in doing so, but year after year 
stick to the regular course, and 
you will not only grow your own 
supplies, but supplies for other 
people who imagine that they 
cannot afford to grow anything 
but cotton. 

But the man up outside the 
Cotton Belt may say: “I cannot 
improve my land with peas and 
clover and make good tobacco.”’ 
Well, if it is true that you can- 
not (and I do not believe that it 
is), why keep your land and 
yourself poor trying to grow to- 
bacco for the trust? The upper 
section of the Piedmont country 
of North Carolina will make as 
heavy crops of wheat as any lan@ 
in the country if properly farm- 
ed, and I had rather make big 
crops of wheat and corn and 
feed fat cattle than bother with 
a crop like tobacco if it will not 
allow me to grow these in per- 
fection. There are hundreds of 
tobacco farmers who are losing 
more in the other crops than the 
tobacco makes up for them, and 
a three-year rotation of corn, 
wheat and clover would enrich 
their land and themselves bet- 
ter than the tobacco and with 











have been planting corn continuous- 
ly and getting smaller crops than 
the land should bring, breed the 
corn to a more compact stature, and 
plant it closer. Sow alsike clover in 
the corn and the next season mow it 
once and the following year turn 
the sod for corn, using a different 
corn for the low-ground from what 
you plant on the upland, for the 
prolific dent varieties that suit the 
upland are not so well suited to the 
low-land. Grow there rather a large- 
eared corn like the Horse Tooth or 
Holt’s Strawberry, and select seed 
from the ears nearest the ground, 
and try to get more stalks on the 
ground than you have been growing, 
for you cannot make a big crop 
without plants enough to make it. 
Your lowland will stand this sort of 
a rotation and will rapidly improve 
in production, and finally, with the 
corn of upland and lowland you will 
have corn not only for feeding and 
fattening hogs, but will have corn 
to sell to your neighbors who do not 
farm in a rotation. 

But where the farmer has land of 
uniform character and all suited to 
cotton and small grains he could 
make, as his land improves, a long- 
er rotation for the whole by sowing 
crimson clover in his cotton, and on 
this clover spreading’ during . the 
winter all his manure broadcast, and 
plant to corn. Follow the corn with 





wheat after cutting and shocking it, 
and after the corn is shucked and 
the stover hauled off, the shock rows 
can be putin oats. Follow oats and 
wheat with peas for hay, and disc 
the stubble fine for wheat again, 
using acid phosphate and potash on 
the wheat. Follow this wheat again 
with peas, and sow crimson clover 
on the pea stubble and turn this for 
cotton in the spring. 

One farmer in South Carolina 
wrote me some yéars ago that one 
crop of crimson clover turned down 
for cotton made him 1,100 pounds, 
while the old stalk land alongside 
where there was no clover, made 
500 pounds of seed cotton with a 
complete fertilizer. 

Of eourse these are merely sug- 
gestions, for, as I have heretofore 
said, no one can lay down hard and 
fast rules by which every man shall 
manage his land. But what I wish 
especially to impress is the import- 
ance of producing forage for do- 
mestic animals and the raising of 
manure through the peas and clover, 
and the increase of the humus in 
your land through a rotation in 
which the legume crops come fre- 
quently on the land. Variations 
can of course be made as every 
thoughful farmer studies his soil, 
gradually working into the rotation 
that in his particular case seems to 
give the best results... Then, after 





far less labor. 
Think over these things. 
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Five reasons why we plow—you 
will find a helpful discussion ‘on 
page .15. 
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When Cotton Should Be Planted Shallow and Why. 


The number who had difficulty in getting a 
stand of cotton last spring, owing to unfavorable 
weather, was large. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture states in his last report, that a test has 
been made with favorable results on a method 
that will get good stands in spite of unfavorable 
weather conditions. The test calls for a prac- 
tice that has pretty generally been called poor. 
Jt saves some labor, too; and that ought to bring 
it into use quickly. 

The Secretary says planting cottonseed one to 
twe inches deep on a soft seed-bed will, with un- 
faverable weather conditions, cause the seed to 
rot or the plant to exhaust itself before it reaches 
the surface; while the tests of the past year show 
that very shallow planting upon a firm seed-bed 
that is so shallow as to scarcely cover the seed 
produces plants that make a good strong root, 
that do net exhaust their energies in getting 
through the greund, and that are less subject to 
damping-off and will make a good stand of cot- 
ton, even though the weather conditions are ex- 
tremely unfavorable. The result of this work is 
believed to be fully as important as the use of 
early maturing varieties in securing a profitable 
early crop. 

; & 
The special reason for early planting is to make 





a crop in boll weevil sections before weevils be- 
come numerous enough to injure the crop serious- 
ly. It does not follow that all cotton planters, ir- 
respective of whether they have the weevil to con- 
tend with, should use this method; but it mer- 
its a trial when cotton is planted early, no mat- 
ter where one lives. It has long been a matter 
of common knowledge that all kinds of seeds 
should be planted shallow when the soil is heavy 
with water, but the present recommendation is 
for very shallow planting of cottonseed upon a 
firm seed-bed that is so shallow as to scarcely 
cover the seed. 
& 

None should jump at the conclusion that other 
seeds should have the same very shallow plant- 
ing, so shallow they are scarcely covered; or that 
they should have a seed-bed that is so shallow as 
to scarcely cover the seed. Note the difference 
between the roots of cotton and those of corn, for 
instance: Cotton sends down a taproot into the 
sub-soil, while corn spreads most of its roots out 
near the surface. Again, suppose cotton-seed are 
to be planted late in the season and dry weather 
comes on before they get to growing well: the 
very shallow planting would be unwise. In rela- 
tively dry soil they should be deep enough to be 
surrounded by enough moisture to sprout them. 





The writer finds so often that a principle is applied 
where it should not be, that these cautions seem 
necessary. 

& 

Opinion among successful cotton planters is 
divided as to whether it pays to rush planting in 
spring under ordinary conditions, one camp 
claiming that it is the seed that are planted earl- 
iest and make a stand that yields the best crop, 
while the other camp insists that if the land is in 
good condition the seed that are not planted be- 
fore the soil gets well warmed by the spring sun 
will outgrow the seed that are planted very early. 
Those who prefer the very early planting wilh 
find a means in the recommendation given by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to accomplish their 
end better than many of them may have been do- 
ing. 

uw 


Additional information will be published just 
as soon as it comes to hand. Meanwhile, let a 
good number of cotton growers give their own 
observations along these lines, for publication. 
Any man who has raised cotton a number of 
years and has observed closely ought to be able 
to add something of interest, unless he has gone 
along in-an accidental sort of way and has never 
tried more than one way of planting cotton. Let 
us get at the subject at once, so many views car 
be expressed before cotton planting time. 
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It Yields Ten Dollars More Per Acre 


Improves the Soil. 


The South has more land than she 
has labor to till. The soil on most 
Southern farms should be richer and 
it can be made richer profitably. 
The present article is intended to 
show how both these things can be 
accomplished. There may be some 
who will say that ‘‘we are going to 
hear something about stock raising 
again.”” Stock raising would ac- 
complish both objects, but there are 
some who cannot take up stock 
raising, and others who can and will 
not. Stock raising might be used in 
connection with the plan that will 
be suggested, but need not be. The 
plan will deal with a cash crop that 
is not affected by bulls and bears 
er market gamblers of any sort. 


The South Can Meet Competition. 


Hay raising is the enterprise to 
be recommended. It is one that gives 
the Southern farmer an unusual op- 
portunity. It enables him to get 
a considerably larger cash _  in- 
come from his cheap land than the 
Northern farmer can get from his 
high-priced land. Statistics will be 
quoted from two Southern States 
and from two Northern States. From 
both groups of States two have been 
selected that are somewhat dissimi- 
lar, and care has been taken not to 
select States that would make the 
opportunity of the Southern farmer 
for hay growing apparently more fa- 
vorable than the statistics for all 
the States in both sections of the 
country would warrant. 

Mississippi and North Carolina are 
the two States selected to represent 
the South, and Kansas and Illinois 
are the two representing the North. 
For the ten years ending with 1902 
the average farm value of the hay 
per acre in these four States is as 
follows: 


Mississippi, $15.81; North Caro- 
lina, $15.93; Illinois, $9.90; Kan- 
sas, $5.33. The average per acre 


for Mississippi and North Carolina 
together for the same _ period is 
$15.87, the average for Kansas and 
Illinois together for the same being 
$7.62—a difference of $8.25 per 
acre each year in favor of the South- 
ern States. 

But that is not all. It would be 
conservative to say that the Northern 
land will command at least $30.00 
more per acre. Six per cent interest 
on that sum per year is $1.80. The 
Northern hay grower, therefore, is 
handicapped that much. Then $8.25 


Hay Growing Offers a Big 








Opportunity. 


in the South than in the North, and 


(the income per acre of the Southern 
hay grower jn excess of that of the 
Northern hay grower) added to 
$1.80 (the interest on the invest- 
ment in the land that the Northern 
hay grower must pay in excess of 
what the Southern hay grower pays) 
becomes $10.05. We hear it often 
said that the South cannot compete 
with the North in raising the crops 
the North raises. If the South can- 
not compete with the North when 
the South makes $10.00 more per 
acre while competing, why can’t it? 
Somebody please answer. 


Hay as a Money Crop. 


Can the Northern States afford to 
raise hay for the profit they do? 
There is no indication that they are 
cutting down on their hay produc- 
tion, and we in the South are in the 
habit of speaking of them as the rich 
Northern States. The hay statistics 
of 1902 happen to be the latest at 
hand, and the income for the four 
States previously mentioned was as 
follows for that year: Mississippi, 
slightly over half a million dollars; 
North Carolina, two and one-third 
million; Kansas, almost fourteen 
million; Illinois, over thirty-six and 
one-half million dollars. The two 
Northern States mentioned are not 
at the head of the list by any means. 
Even the foremost State named, II- 
linois, is little more than half way 
to the front among the States in her 
hay production. 


Soil Improvement. 


Possibly some one will say that 
Southern labor is not suited to hay 
making. Using the mower is the 
only thing about hay making that 
anybody who can make cotton might 
be unable to do. The hay grower 
who has a large acreage could af- 
ford to have one or more men ¢a- 
pable of running the mower, letting 
other laborers do different classes of 
work; 


can run the mower himself. 


large outlay will be necessary to 


be required. The 


brought against stock raising. 


and the small farmer who 
does his own work to some extent 
Not a 


equip a hay farm so that mules can 
do so much of the work and do it 
so quickly that little hand work will 
cost of getting 
into the business cannot be brought 
against hay growing as it might be 
Hay 
raising will encourage rotation of 
crops to some extent, and get rid of 


preventing good yields of cultivated 
crops. The roots of the hay plants 
will also fill the land with vegetable 
matter, and in time be a good sub- 
stitute for barnyard manure. The 
land will not be washing while it is 
in grass; and if the hay crop is made 
in part or wholly from a leguminous 
plant, the soil may be greatly en- 
riched. By _ selecting hay plants 
well adapted to the soil used and, 
in some cases, by employing a mix- 
ture of plants for the hay crop, the 
yield and the income could be great- 
ly increased. It pays to start a 
meadow off well, and the rule is 
that this is not done. 


The Hay Grower and His Profits. 


In a very large proportion of the 
cases Southern farmers to-duy make 
half the velue of their land each 





year in income in excess of the in- 
come the Northern hay grower gets 
from his high-priced land. Figures 
do not lie, gentlemen. And in this 
case the figurer has tried not to lie; 
but may have been so cautious about 
not over stating the case that he may 
have aimost lied by saying less thas 
he should. The statistics quoted show, 
that with equally good methods the 
Southern hay grower could make as 
much other profit per acre as the 
Northern hay grower and have left 
over enough money in the course of 
two years to buy for cash land that 
may be called the average of what 
the Southern hay grower uses. If 
the Northern hay grower makes a 
living, then we must conclude that 
the Southern hay grower should 
make a living and pay for his land 
in two years. 








Messrs. Editors: Chemists have 
informed us that all soils contain an 
abundance of the different elements 
of plant food, but that only a small 
per cent is available to nourish plant 
growth; consequently, to make a 
large crop the farmer must make 
liberal application of phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen, and sometimes potash— 
the elements most deficient in the 
soil. 
ss # 
I find the 2-horse Oliver chilled 
plow the proper thing to thoroughly 
break and turn the soil the right 
depth, to turn out the soil and 
allow it to nitrify and cause the 
plant food that is unsoluble to be- 
come soluable. This deep plow- 
ing should be done in the fall, to give 
the freezes the opportunity to dis- 
solve clods and make the plant food 
soluble; but it pays well to do this 
deep plowing in February or March, 
if it cannot be done sooner. The 
above is only one-point in the value 
of 2-horse plowing. 
* * @ 

Another is deep breaking, running 
all furrows on or near a level. The 
winter and spring rains penetrate 
deeply, and are held in the deep soil 
when drouth comes in spring. I find 
that by plowing one or two inches 
deeper each year, it prevents the for- 
mation of hardpan, which is a great 
barrier to successful farming. The 
skimming process forms this hard- 
pan; and there is no other result, but 


Value of Two-horse Plowing. 
By Going Deep it Makes More Plant Food Available, Enables the Set 
to Hold More Moisture and Makes Cultivation Easier. 


as it goes. The heavy 2-horse plow 
easily sinks into the soil, and the 
hardpan cannot form. 
2 + # 


Another great item in favor of 
early deep breaking: Usually we 
have high, dry winds in March, which 
rapidly dry out the hard, unbroken 
soil; so the soil is not plowed then 
to the proper depth and is broken 
up in clods, preventing a good seed 
bed for the germination of the seed 
when planted. Often the plowing 
must stop until it rains. The early 
deep plowing prevents these ob- 
stacles. The soil is easily pulveriz- 
ed; a fine seed bed is formed, which 
is the first step toward inducing 
hardy and vigorous plant growth. 
This, combined with proper harrow- 
ing and fertilizing leads to better 
and easier cultivation. Clods would 
be a menace, but are out of the way. 
This second plowing can continue on 
through the drouth, saving valuable 
time in March or April. 
* * * 

I find that early deep plowing ia- 
sures better results from lot or com- 
mercial fertilizers, because a deep 
soil holds moisture much better; and 
moisture must aid fertilizers in pro- 
moting rapid and early plant growth. 
To sum it up in a nutshell, if you 
expect a fine crop, you must use the 
2-horse plow deeply on all your soil, 





that water must run off and carry 








weed or insect pests that may be 


early, and fertilize and cultivate 
properly: and you are not disap- 
pointed. W. B. F. LEWIS. 


much of its fertility, forming gullies 
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Some Things You Want to Hnow About 
Fertilizers. 


J.—COMMERCIAL VERSUS AGRI- 
CULTURAL VALUE OF FERTIL- 
IZING CONSTITUENTS. 

The agricultural value of fertiliz- 
ing constituents when applied to the 
soil is dependent upon their increase 
in crop production, while commercial 
value is determined by the market 
and trade conditions, The agricul- 
tural value will be governed by the 
deficiencies of the soil, the require- 
ments of plants grown, and the form 
in which the fertilizing constituent 
is applied. The agricultural value is 
quite variable, while the commercial 
values fluctuate generally within nar- 
row limits, in the course of a year. 
The commercial values of the three 
essential fertilizing constituents of 
fertilizers are fixed each year after 
examination of the retail and whole- 
sale trade conditions, upon quota- 
tions from manufacturers. The fol- 
lowing prices per pound on board the 
cars at the factory and in five ton 
lots or less and for cash are the valu- 
ations used during the past year: 


In Unmixed or Raw Materials. 


For phos. acid in acid phos... 4¢. 
For phos. acid in bone meal, 
basic slag and Peruvian gu- 
SS ee 3c. 
PPAIINONMIA 660 6 ees ee sc 15%ec 
OMMOUASI s.0-s o8sie sc sele eet 5c. 
In Mixed Fertilizers. 
Wor phosphoric acid ....... 4c 
cid a iriie) 0 ta rN 16%e 
BTROONASN: 6056.6 a sedis 4 3 wreis 5c 


IL—EFFECT OF FERTILIZATION 
UPON MATURITY. 

As a result of two years’ experi- 
ments with cotton conducted at the 
Edgecombe and Red Springs Test 
Farms, and the Experiment Station 
Farm, it was found that the follow- 
ing general deductions could be 
made: 

1. Fertilization with ordinary ap- 
plications of commercial fertilizers 
hastens maturity. 


2. Sandy and sandy loam soils, 
whether fertilized or unfertilized, 


yield a larger percentage of the total 
cotton open at the first two pickings 
combined than do red-clay soils. 

3. Fertilization high in phosphoric 
acid on sandy and sandy-loam soils, 
and heavy applications of red-clay 
soils produced the largest percent- 
ages of cotton open at first picking. 

4. Normal fertilization consisting 
of 400 pounds per acre of a mixture 
analyzing 7 per cent available phos- 
phoric acid, 2144 per cent potash and 
2% per cent nitrogen (equal to 3.04 
per cent ammonia) produces on both 
sandy and red-clay soils a larger 
percentage open at the first picking 
than applications high in nitrogen; 
while the reverse is true when total 
per cent open at end of second pick- 
ing is considered. 

5. Applications high in nitrogen 
generally produce on all soils larger 
percentages open at the first picking 
than fertilizing mixtures high in 
potash. 

With corn it has been noticed, es- 
pecially during the past season, that 
heavy applications of fertilizers and 
ordinary applications high in phos- 
phoric acid ‘‘fired’’ badly, and were 
forced to maturity at an earlier date 
than the corn grown on plats receiv- 
mg a normal application, 


III.--SHOULD FERTILIZER BE AP- 

PLIED ALL AT ONCE? 
; Upon clay soils or any soil which 
Is fairly close textured and has a 
800d clay subsoil, it will usually be 
found advisable with general farm 
crops to make the entire fertilizer 


ing; while on soils that are open and 


sandy it will generally afford most 
remunerative returns to divide the 
application, using the second one 


when the plants are one-third to one- 
half grown. With cotton and corn 
in this State on very coarse sandy 
soil (Norfolk sand) an _ extensive 
type found in the.eastern and south- 
eastern sections of the State, it has 
generally been found most profitable 
to put little or no fertilizer in at 
planting, but reserve the first appli- 
cation until the plants are about five 
or six inches high. This is due to 
the fact that such soils are so open 
and leachy that much of the fertiliz- 
ing constituents may be lost, if it is 
not applied to growing plants. In 
fertilizing wheat and other cereals, 
it has generally been found that 
where the cereal has been sown in 
the fall that it is wise to add all 
the phosphoric acid and potash with 
one-third to one-half of the nitrogen 
in organic combination, such as cot- 
ton-seed meal, etc., at planting, re- 





cation of nitrogen to be added in the 
form of nitrate of soda as a side- 
dressing in the spring just as the 
stems begin to shoot up. 

With ordinary field crops, it will 
generally be found best to have most 
of the nitrogen derived from organic 
sources when it is to be applied at 
planting, and to use the more solu- 
ble forms like nitrate” of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia as side dress- 
ings. For quick-growing and high- 
selling crops, nitrate of soda can be 
used liberally at planting and 
throughout the growing season with 
more profitable results than it could 
on cheap and slow growing crops 
like corn. 


IV.--WHICH IS 
OR DRILL 


For ordinary 


BEST, BROADCAST 
APPLICATION? 


farm crops grown in 


rows and where only 200 to 600 
pounds of fertilizers are used per 


acre it will generally be found most 
profitable to make the application in 
the drill about an inch or two below 
the seed. Im this way the plant roots 
will be able to take up and assimi- 
late a large percentage of the plant 
food constituents added. In case 
large quantities of fertilizers or ma- 
nures are used per acre, it will gen- 
erally be found most profitable 
make the application broadcast, for 
if put in the drill it is liable to 
cause injury to the plants. 


V.—EFFECT OF CONTINUED USE 
OF FERTILIZERS. 

It has been observed frequently 
some farmers that when they 
grow clean cultured crops on the 
same land for a number of years, 
and fertilize with commercial fertil- 
izers, that yield gradually decreases, 
and it is assumed that the chemical 
fertilizers are responsible for it. It 
is believed in many 
decrease is no due to this cause, but 
to the fact that all the humus of the 
soil has gradually been rotted or ac- 
tually burned out, and the soil has 
fallen into a very poor physical con- 
dition. To get the best results from 
the use of fertilizer, the physical con- 
dition of the soil must be kept in 
good shape. This can be done by 
keeping up the supply or organic 
matter and by giving it good prepara- 
tion and cultivation. 


by 


VI.—DEEP VERSUS SHALLOW AP- 
PLICATION. 


In general, fertilizers will give best 
results if they are placed about one 
inch or two inches beneath the seed. 
If put too close to the seed they ma- 





application at or just before plant- 


terially reduce germination and the 


serving the remainder of the appli-! 


to | 
' 


cases that the| 


growth of the plants in their early 
stages; if put too deep they are lia- 
ble to be lost to some extent before 
the roots can get to them. 

As availability is largely a func- 
tion of fineness of a material it is 
extremely essential to have fertilizers 
and fertilizing material in a fine me- 
chanical condition so that they will 
be distributed widely in the _ soil, 
and so that the soil water will have 
a decidedly greater surface on which 
to operate in its dissolving influ- 
ences. C. B. WILLIAMS, 
Director North Carolina Experiment 

Station, West Raleigh. 





: HOW TO JUDGE A HORSE. 


Mr. Sidney Johnson’s article which 
was indexed for this page had to be 
carried over to next week’s issue in 
order to procure a cut which should 
appear with the article. 


A perfect force feed machine. 
fertilizer in broad band 6 inches or more wide. 
Is easily regulated to sow any quantity from 


Spreads the 


200 to 800 pounds per acre on 3% feet rows. 

Makes no noise. Does perfect work, up or down 

hillthe same. If you want your work done with 

absolute accuracy use REX and be delighted. 
Write for circular and prices on the only ma- 

chine on the market with a perfect feed. 
Manufactured by 


John Blue, 


LAURINBURG,'N. C. 
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No. 233. Fine Canopy TopSurrey. Price com- 
plete, $88. As good as sells for 850 more. 


Elkhart Buggies 
and Harness 


are sold direct from our factory to the 
user. In buying from us you save the 


dealer’s expenses and _ profits. 
Years Selling Direct is our record 
and we are today 


The Largest Manufac- 
turers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 

We ship for examination and ap= 
proval, guaranteeing safe delivery. 
No cost to you if not satisfied as to 
style, quality and price. Over 200 
styles of Vehicles and 65 styles of 
Harness. Send for new, free 
catalog. 


Elkhart Carriage & 
Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 





No. 685. Two-in-one Buggy with padded wing 
dash and fine auto seat. Top easily removed for 


open wagon. Price complete, $63.60. As good 
as sells for 625 more. 











POLAND CHINAS 








A limited number of choice gilts s afein pig , 


J. B. GRAY, . : Fredericksburg, Va. 





Registered Jersey Hogs 


Will be sold at a sacrifice. Apply to 
JUNIETTA SMITH, - - - - Wyatt, N.C. 





BOSBROM’S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL, 
WIT. "3 


'H TELESCOPE 

Pat’d 1302, Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
best one made for Terrac- 
ing, Irrigation and Drain- 
age, Eric S200. cncinding 
Tripod and Rod, delivere 
toyou, Write for desvrip- 
tive circulars, Treatise on 
Terracing, etc., Free, 


Bostrom, Brady Mfg.Co, 








1 1 Madison Ave.. Atlanta, Ga 











Use a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill and get the greater returns from your 
stable and lot manure, compost etc. Fully 
guaranteed A postal will get our catalogue. 
LINDSEY & SONS., Box 22, Crystal Springs, Ga. 
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FARMERS! 


Try This Roofing for Your Buildings! 


The above are types of Roofing scientifically 
made from Natural Asphait and Long Woolen 
Felt. They are more attractive in appearance— 
cheaper than shingl tin, corrugated iron, tar 
and gravel, etc., and without repairs will last 
longer. ie 

Don’t be satisfied with something “just as 
zood.”’ If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us direct. We will sell you in any quantity, 
freight paid to your Railroad Station, at the fol- 
lowing prices: ; 

*“ELECTROID” (Hard Rubber Finish) 1 ply 
$1.85; 2 ply $2.20; 3 ply $2.60 per square. 








ACME” (Flint Coated, both sides) 1 ply 
$1.95; 2 ply $2.30; 3 ply $2.70 per square. 

“UNIVERSAL” (Gravel Surface) 9#2.90 per 
square; one weight only—about 135 lbs. per 
square. 

Sufficient large-headed Galvanized Nasil, 
Liquid cement and full printed direction sfor 
laying, packed in the core of each roll. ‘YOU 
CAN PUT TP ON.” 

rite for Descriptive Catalog ““G.’? Samples 
free for the asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Also Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, Etc. 





Aconstant supply for as many purposes 
on your place as you desire, No trouble, 
no expense when you have installed a 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM 


Pumps water from spring, stream or 

Inexpensive, 

simple, reliable. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. Raises water 30 

feet for every foot of fall. 

7,000 in use. 

Write For Free Plans 

and book of valuable 
suggestions. 


RIFE ENGINE C0. 
2130Trinity Bldg. 
New York 


GRIND FINE OR COARSE 


pond automatically. 















DUPLEX 
Grinding Mills 
durable mill made. 


engines 
than any others. 





all feeds, ear corn, with or with- 
out husks, all grains, with the 


Speediest, easiest running, most 
Four sizes. 
Especial] lapted for gasoline 
e 25percentless power 
New double 
cutters, force feed, no choking. 
N. Lime St., Springfield, Ohio 
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The Wonderful Inspiration of Bright 
Sharp Tools. 


Improved Implements and Machinery Give New Ambition and New En- 
terprise to the Farmer Who Uses Them Wisely—And They Will Also 
Help to Make His Profits Bigger. 





(Senasco 


Messrs. Editors: For many years 
the use of the best implements has 
given me profitable results, so satis- 
factory and relieving 
heavy burdens and in contributing to 
my purse, that I shall urge without 
‘screech or purr’ the general use of 
them among the belated and inex- 
perienced farmers. 


restful in 


Tools That Make a Farmer Grow. 


Among the list of implements that 
have given me the best lift in time 
of need, stand the reaper and mow- 
er. The riding cultivator, the oat 
cutter and thresher, corn. sheller, 
harrows, and cotton and corn plant- 
ers, With harrows and plows to suit 
the soil; the keen cutting edged 
tools for building, and the spade and 
shovel for under drains——all, have 


contributed much to my _ pleasure 
and to my income. Look at them, 
bright, keen and inviting. The first 


sight of them wakes a man up to en- 
chanting views of large possibilities. 
They tend to evolve thought and as- 
pirations for large and advanved 
ideas. They open the wide field of 
endeavor, and supply the means of; 
producing all the comforts neces- 
sary to sustain human and animal 
life, lifting man from savage to civ- 
ilized communities. And farmers 
who wield them _ wisely will grow. 
They will grow in planning larger 
enterprises and exploiting higher 
methods of agriculture. They will 
grow in activity and ability, in 
health and in comfortable wealth. 
Also Good for the Hired Man. 


Even the hired man or tenant 
feels glorious at the sight of keen, 
bright tools. Give him a sharp axe 
or saw, or a riding cultivator, and 


FERTILIZE 


—As You Plant 
With a Two-Row Drill 


No. CORN 





Corn Raisers everywhere have had great. 
est success on ‘*worn out’* land—or where 
- Soil productiveness has been decreased by 
continued cropping—by using our Fertilizer 
Attachments On a Two-Row Drill No. 9 
Deere Corn Planter. See by illustration 
how the fertilizer containers are placed 
back of the seed containers. You getall 
standard features of our famous No. 9 but 
when wanted as atwo-row drill no check 
wire is furnished. 


~~ 


For full particulars 


Welte a Postal to Deere and 
Get Your Name On Our 


FREE 


Mailing List 


From the day we get your name and ade FY 
dress On @ postal we keep you Informed of 
all latest improvements in farm imple- 


you may put on the curb instead of 
the spur. Happily he keeps time 
with his work in the melody of his 
song. But give him a dull axe, ora 
blunt, rickety plow, and Beelzebub 
is there to stay. Yet, there are many 
otherwise good men who will shy at 
labor and time-saving implements, 
as fit only for the rich. They are 
prejudiced, penurious, and blind to 
the spirit of progress, clinging to old 
methods, getting smaller in thought 
and weaker in purse, and finally, 
with their old tools, wear out, while 
whistling the old tune, “The Old- 
Time Religion is Good Enough for 
Me.”’ 


A Machine That Brought Prosperity 
With It. 


These good men could tell how 
the reaper would not’ work, and 
warned me against operating such a 
“dangerous thing’’ on the plantation. 
But I tired of running ten scythes 
and cradles a day, with twenty 
hands to tie and shock after them; 
and finally bought a Deering reaper, 
and cut one hundred acres of pure 
Rust Proof oats, threshed and clean- 
ed them by machinery. I sent sam- 
ples, with my price, to Washington. 
They closed the bargain for two hun- 
dred bushels for distribution. I ship- 
ped the oats, received payment, and 
also sold five hundred bushels to 
other parties at $1.25 per bushel. My 
good plows and reaper and thresher 
inspired the thought of an oat crop 
while cotton was six cents. Their 
dumb mouths told me of large possi- 
bilities; and by a big crop, stimu- 
lated a search for the best market. 
The old reaper that brought the era 
of prosperity, just when cotton paid 
nothing, is till in service; but | 
have retired from all business except 
advice to tenants—and the market 
for advice is dull when cotton is 
high. 


A Money-Maker That Saves $10 a 
Day. 


The mower has’ been a money- 
maker, yielding large returns of hay 
and pea-vine. I would not farm 
without one. For several years I 
have used with large profit two rid- 
ing cultivators made at _. Detroit, 
Mich. The two finish four rows of 
cotton or corn complete’ every 
round. This requires two men and 
four mules. Four single furrows to 
the row (on the old plan) would re- 
quire eight men and eight mules. 
The cultivator saves the work of six 
men and four mules to do the same 
work every day, a saving of at least 
$10 daily, with better work. They 
are still in good _ repair after six 
years’ service. They cost $45 each. 
but will pay the cost in fifteen days’ 
plowing. The best makes of the corn 
and cotton planters have paid me 
immensely. 


Spade and Shovel as Land-Reclaim- 
ers. 


But the spade and shovel excel all 


tools in the list, by converting low, 
wet lands, worthless and disappoint- 





ments—and you become the best judge of 
farm machinery real values. 


Our famous No. 9 Corn Planter is only 
one of many of our implements you ought 
to know all about. 

There are practical reasons for every 
improvement on Deere Durability ma- 
chines, made famous by halfacentury of 
success. 

To learn how accurate the edge-drop is 
in drilling corn with this machine and all 
its valuable exclusive features ask for 
“MoreCorn"* Book—No. %%—Free, 
Deere & Mansur Gos 

mo Moline, til. 





ing, into valuable, high-producing 
|lands. My mode of under-draining 


with 1x 4 plank has dried out many 
j}acres of wet, boggy land that now 
| yields large crops of corn, cotton, 
peas, pumpkins, oats, and hay, in- 
creasing the value of the land to 
$100 per acre. The crop is sure and 
safe with under-drains on all stiff 
lands. The spade and_ shovel will 
|}add to the value of lands and crops 
| millions of dollars in the South. The 
value of the spade is inestimable. 

M. F. BERRY. 





Ready Roofing 


Why does Genasco protect your build- 
ings years longer than ordinary roofings? 

Because it is made of Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt—the greatest waterproofer and 
weather-resister ever put into roofing. 


Ask any progressive dealer for Genasco Ready Roofing. Insist on 
what you ask for. Better be safe than sorry, Write for Book sg and 
samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest manufacturers of ready roofing in the world 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 














No- Setback on Account of Bad Weather if You Use 


MALLORY’S ALL-STEEL ADJUSTABLE COMBINATION PERFECTION PLOW, 





PRICE $16.00. 
It's a Perfect Clay ‘‘Rouster,’’ and a Great Labor Savor. The Most Wonderful Plow in Existence. 









The points and wings will change and interchange to make 13 different 
styles, and it will do any mode of work that can be done with plows, It's 
light enough for two ordinary mules and strong enough for four, and will last 
forages, The points can be sharpened, and will outwear 4 to 6 cast points 
The Subsoiler, the smallest in the set, is worth the price of the whole com- 
bination, The Double Turner for hill-siding “Beats the World,” 

With this set of plows, by Mallory’s mode, land can be prepared 10 to 12 
inches deep and have the rows laid off in less 
time than it would take to turn it broadcast 
4to5inches deep, It will 


Absolutely Keep Land from Washing. 


We guarantee it to give Perfect 
Satisfaction, You can’t afford not to 
know more about it. Write at once for free 
Catalogue giving full description, Mallory’s 
If you never buy the plow you will be richly reward- 
Talk to your neighbors about this, 


Improved Mode of Plowing, price, etc, 
ed tor reading the Catalogue, 


Beck & Gregg Hardware Company, 


ATLANTA, GA. 








REVERSIBLE DISC PLOWS 























For Two or Three Horses 


Do Their Work “A Comin’ and a Goin” 


The Plows that do the best work anywhere and everywhere—hillside or 
level land—hard ground or soft ground--sticky ground or trashy ground— 
are the 


Chattanooga Reversible Disc Plows 


Chattanooga Plows are the only entirely successful Reversible Disc Plows 
—simple in design—few in parts—sturdy in construction—as durable as 
skilled workmanship and the finest materials can make them—guaranteed for 
twelve months against any breakage caused by defects in material or work- 
manship. 

Chattanooga Reversible Plows turn 
corners either right or left, pulverize 
the soil thoroughly, cover weeds, leave 
a clean furrow, and save time, labor, 
money and horse flesh. Write today 
for free postpaid catalog which tells 
the whole story. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO. 


11 Carter Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














TVhe YORK Improved Weeder 


Write and 
let us tell 
you more 


Strength of frame and flexibility of teeth are combined in the 
York Improved Weeder, The teeth are made of square spring 
steel with round points. Being narrow they do not injure the 
plants. No clogging. Ask your dealer to show you The York 
Improved Weeder, examine it carefully, and you will see that it has 
the advantages of efficiency and economy over all other weeders. 
ne —s i coupataler doesn’t sell this weeder, we will sell it to 
oe i — et you direct. Spangler Corn Planters aud Grain Drills l- 
1] “Y | | ways give satisfaction—durable, perfect in operation. 


( ( (| il eiits far eur Woon cutelagee 





















SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 N. Queen St York, Pa. 
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The Parable of Mr. Bigman. 


Or How His Son Got a Large Slice of the Profit From the Whole Planta- 
tion and Held the Old Man Up. 


Mr. Bigman scorned the thought 
of having a garden for his family. 
He had a large plantation with many 
tenants; and thought that gardening 
was trivial, work fit for only those 
who are not capable of great things. 
His son John believed that garden- 
ing is a safe and sure means of get- 
ting others’ money, with profit to the 
getter and with pleasure to the oth- 
ers. Mr. Bigman regretted that a 
son of his should be so small of mind 
as to prefer working with lowly veg- 
etables, instead of aspiring to an 
overseership of a plantation. John 
drained his truck land well, planted 
it in long rows so horse work could 
largely replace hand work, fertilized 
liberally, even made over a good 
part of his soil, and did everything 
else he could to reduce the man work 
required for a large yield; but did 
not act stingy with the work given 
his vegetables and fruit while trying 
to make the work economical. 


& 


About the time Mr. Bigman began 
to advance money to his tenants, 
John began to sell them things to 
eat. Money would go from Mr. Big- 
man’s pocket to the pockets of his 
tenants, thence to John’s pocket. It 
kept doing that all the year through. 
John smiled to himself, but Mr. Big- 
man was too busy with his usual 
worry to note where his money was 
going. Furthermore, he was_ too 
mueh displeased with his son to give 
that disappointing individual more 
attention than necessary, till the 
money panic came. Then Mr. Big- 
man was pressed by his tenants for 
advances to buy rations with. He 
could not raise ready cash by any 
means, and tried to get credit at cer- 
tain stores for his tenants so they 
could get supplies there; but the 
tenants said they wanted to buy from 
“Mr. John, because he has such good 
things to eat and treats us right.” 
Mr. Bigman investigated, found how 
his money was finding its way into 
John’s pocket, and asked John for 
credit while money was so hard to 
get hold if; but John replied: ‘‘No, 
I do a strictly cash business; it’s one 





of the beauties of my work—cash on 
the spot.’’ 
& 
Mr. Bigman tried to swallow a 


lump in his throat, but it wouldn’t 
go down. It nearly choked him. He 
said bitterly: ‘‘You’re an unnatural 
son to talk that way to your own 
father.”’ 

“T can’t see it that way,” replied 
John. ‘‘You said trucking’s too small 
a business for a grown man that had 
anything to him. I have a cash pay- 
ment to make, and need the money. 
If I don’t sell to you for cash, I will 
to somebody else. People will part 
with cash for something to eat. Cash 
is what I need in my business.’’ 

Mr. Bigman could hardly restrain 
himself, and asked: ‘What new 
piece of tomfoolery are you up to 
now?’ 

“Call it tomfoolery if you like,” 
said John; “but you remember we 
have a contract for me to pay you 
cash rent the first of next month or 
at my option buy the land I have 
been using. I’m going to buy ac- 
cording to the terms of that con- 
tract. I’m going to pay cash, too. 
You remember I get a better price 
by paying all cash.” 

x 4 


“You don’t mean to say you’ve 
made that much money?’”’ 

“TI do. It’s one of the beauties of 
my work. I explained that to you 
when trying to get you interested, 
but you had acres in your eye and I 





had dollars in mine. A good deal of 
the money you have been advancing 
to your tenants has been coming 
right to my pocket, to say nothing 
about what I’ve sold in town; and 
by looking over the bills mother’s 
filed away, you will see you people 
over home have bought from me and 
used fruit and vegetables to the 
value of nearly three hundred dol- 
lars—enough in about a year to pay 
for something like fifteen acres of 
the land I am going to buy under 
our contract. I have actually aver- 
aged between fifty and sixty dollars 
in the amount sold to your tenants, 
and two-thirds of it has been clear 
profit. You took all the risk; I took 
the cash.’’ 
& 


Mr. Bigman turned on his heel and 
made off. He was convinced that 
John was stating facts, and the old 
man wanted to be alone. It was not 
till next day that he approached 
John again, when he said: “Son, 
I’m proud of you; and glad you did 
not follow my advice. I want to go 
in partnership with you next year.” 


& 


Moral: The man who raises what 
we must eat can get our last dollar 
away from us when nobody else can. 

Lagniappe: Gardening with the 
hoe as about the only tool used and 
on land of only ordinary fertility is 
below the dignity of a whole man, 
while proper gardening is befitting 
the dignity of the best—even if it 
has to be done by proxy. 

On the Q. T.: A man may be 
ashamed or proud of gardening ac- 
cording to what kind he does. 

Pp. S.: Raising vegetables and fruit 
has been the avocation of many of 
the world’s greatest men and wo- 
men, and none will belittle them- 
selves by following their illustrious 
examples. 





Hulled Cotton Seed for Fertility. 


Messrs. Editors: What percentage 
of nitrogen is contained in the ker- 
nels of cotton seed before the oil is 
crushed out? Our ginner has a Per- 
ryman cottonseed huller, which hulls 
the seed and separates them for feed 
and fertilizer; therefore I wish to 
know the percentage of nitrogen 
in the kernels, so I’ll know how much 
cf them to use per acre with fer- 
tilizer. I aim to mix them with acid 
phosphate. Cc. M. 


iditorial Answer: Cottonseed con- 
tain 19.6 per cent of nitrogen, while 
the hulls contain 4.2 per cent and 
by weight are approximately one-half 
of the whole seed. Since 100 pounds 
of whole seed contain 19.6 pounds 
of nitrogen and the 50 pounds of 
hulls contain 2.1 pounds, it appears 
that the hulled seed should weigh 
approximately 50 pounds and contain 
1.75 pounds of nitrogen. That is 
35 pounds of nitrogen for 100 
pounds of hulled seed, or 35 per 
cent, 

Cottonseed meal contains 42.3 per 
cent of nitrogen, and one _ should 
make a comparison of the cost of 
the nitrogen for fertilizer in hulled 
cottonseed and in cottonseed meal. 
When cottonseed have been injured 
so that the oil mill will not pay a 
good price for them, they may still 
be used profitably for fertilizer when 
of little value for feeding purposes. 
The oil in cottonseed has no fertiliz- 
ing value. It is valuable only for 
stock feed or for making cotton seed 
oil, and it is practically lost when 
it is put under a crop. 





Where to Buy Seed 
Corn, Cotton, Etc. 


(See other ads. on Page 14.) 











COTTON SEED FOR 
PLANTING 


The Finest Lot in the South 


Absolutely Sound and Pure 





Ginned on my own private 


gin. Schley, Culpeper, Texas 
Burr, Truitt, Mortgage Lifter 
and Christopher, go cts. bu.; Io 
bu. and over 80 cts 

Toole, Cook, King, Peterkin 
and Tatum’s Big Boll $1 00 bu ; 
1o bu. and over go cts. 

Sanders Improved and Ta- 
tums Choice seed corn $2.00 bu. 

Write for descriptive booklet 
and address all orders to 


R.D.TATUM 


PALMETTO, GA. 





a at eT 





Every planter, large or small, rich 
or poor, write to B. W. Hawkins, 
Nona, Ga., for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his Extra Prolific 
Cotton and price of seed. It costs 
you nothing to get it and will be 
worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
Quick maturing and mill make three 
bales per acre. 




















BUY YOUR 


SEEDS 


FROM 


Diggs & Beadles 


THE SEED MERCHANTS 


RICHMOND, - ~ VA. 


We are headquarters 
Seeds of all kinds. Garden and Flower 
Seeds. Grass and Clover Seeds, Cow 
Peas, Field Beans. Seed Potatoes, Onion 
Sets, ete. (Our Extra Early Sunlight 
Potatoes are acknowledged the earliest, 
best and most profitable Potato ever 
offered the potato growers of the 
South ) 

Write today for our free catalogue of 
Seeds and Poultry Foods, 


Marlboro Prolific Seed Corn, 
Selected - - - 
Cock’s Prolific - - 
Davis Improved Seed Corn — 1.75 per bu, 
Improved King Cotton Seed .75 per bu. 

Laurel Bluff Farm, 
Clinton, S. C. 


for superior 





$2.00 per bu, 
2.00 per bu. 











For Farm and Garden 
SEED 


At Rock Bottom Prices, Write 


C. R. BAIRD CO.— 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Grains and Grasses—Seed Oats, Clover, 
Red-top, Timothy, Millet, Cane, Blue- 
grass, Orchard Grass, Alfalfa, Rye, Bar- 
ley, Bermuda, Johnson Grass, Seed 
Corn Potatoes, Garden Seed, Onion Sets, 
— Seed Products and Feed of all 

inds. 

Drop a postal for my prices before 
buying elsewhere. 








PLANT EXGELSIOR GOTTON 


——_AN D——- 


CET RICH 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cotton on earth. See our 
circular “How to Grow Three 
Bales per Acre.”’ Price, 10 bu. $10. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


Marlboro Prolific Corn 


Will yield 50 per cent. more than 
any other variety. We guarantee 
our seed pure and true to name, 
Price of Corn, $2.60 bushel. 


Excelsior Seed Farm, Cheraw, S. G. 








Cook's Improved Cotton 


After a two years’ trial of this cotton I 
am fully convinced that there is none 
better grown. Fine, large bolls yielding 
for me at my gin 40 percentlint. Easi- 
est of all to pick out, as a picker can, 
with same exertion, pick one-third more 
per day than other varieties. Seed care- 
fully selected for planting. 

PRICE: $1 00 per bushel, f. o. b. Enfield, 
N.C. zs ge $3 $3 a 


C. A. Williams, Ringwood, N. C. 











Cotton Seed. 


Toole Early Prolific, Excelsior Early Prolific, 
Floradora (24c. Boston last year). Strong, 
carefully bred, and ginned. $1.00 per bushel, 5 
to 10 bushels, 75c. Large lots, special price. 

TAYLOR PLANTATION, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Tool’s Extra Prolific - - COTTON 


Rogers Big Round Boll - 

Mortgage Lifter + - = = SEED. 
All of these seeds are extra select. $1.00 per 
bushel up to five bushels; up to ten bushels 90c, 
up to twenty-five bushels 80c; up to fifty bush- 
els 75c, over that 65c. 


FRED W. LAW, pBox21, Darlington,S.C. 











The Cox, or Yellow Bloom Cotton. 


This cotton produced for me last year on 
one-half acre 1720 pounds of seed cotton, mak- 
ing 678 Pounds Lint Cotton on half acre. 

Seed carefully selected. and ginned at private 
ginnery. A limited supply for sale at One 
Dollar per bushel, 7. o. b. 

J. L, BUNCH, 
McColl, 8S, C. 


Improved Cotton Seed! 


Pure Culpepper’s Improved cotton seed 
for sale. Vigorous growing, medium 
maturing, large bolled and heavy yield- 
ing variety. 


Director N. C. Experiment Station, 


West Raleigh, N. C. 


Southern Seeds 


Cow peas, Soja beans, Cocke’s pro- 
lific seed corn, Cotton Seed, Cane seed, 
Millet, and seed sweet potatoes. Write 
for prices and catalog No. 4. 


HICKORY SEED CO., -:- Hickory, N. C. 


BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


=WATERMELON SEED= 


ONLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
IN UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
——————== = ocrown on plantation of 1500 acres. 
Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 
grown. 102z. 15e—20z. 25e—4 0z. 40e—4t 1b. 60e—1 1b, 
$1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 

Remit registered letter or money order. Send for 
Seed Annual. “anual on melon culture with all 


orders. M. |. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Ce., Georgia. 
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CORN TRAIN INSTITUTES. 
A Schedule of Dates and Places at 
Which Williams Will 
Hold the Corn Train Institutes An- 


Director 


nounced Last Week. 


As published in last issue, Direc- 
tor C. B. Williams, Dr. Tait Butler, 
Dr. F. L. Stevens, and Prof. R. I. 
Smith, will hold a series of Farmers’ 
Institutes the last week in March 
from a “Corn Train’? making a tour 
of the Norfolk & Southern Railway 
in Eastern North Carolina. The 
schedule is ag follows: 

Monday, March 23rd—Plymouth, 
10-12 a. m. 

Monday, 
2-4 p. m. 

Tuesday, March 24th—Roper, 10- 
eas TMH. 

Tuesday, 
2-4 p. m. 

Wednesday, March 
bia, 10-12 a. m. 

Wednesday, March 25th--Creswell, 
1-3 p. m. 

Wednesday, March 25th--Edenton, 
8-10 p. m. 


Mareh 238rd—Plymouth, 


March 24th—Belhaven, 


25th—Colum- 


Thursday, March 26th—Moyock, 
10-12 a. m. 

Thursday, March 26th—Camden, 
2-4 p. m. 

Thursday, March 26th—Eliabeth 
8-10 p. m. 


Friday, March 27th—Ahoskie, 9- 
me 8. Mm. 

Friday, March 
11.30-1.30 p. m. 

Saturday, March 
ton, 10-12 a. m. 

Saturday, March 28th—Vanceboro, 


27th—Hertford, 


28th—Washing- 


2-4 p. m. 

Saurday, March 28th—New Bern, 
8-10 p. m. 

Monday, March 30th—Oriental, 
10-12 a. m. 

Monday, March 3:0th—Bayboro, 
2-4 p. m. 

Monday, March 30th — Kinston, 
8-10 p. m. 

Tuesday, March 31ist—Cove, 10- 
me 0. Ms 


Tuesday, March 31st—Dover, 2-4 
p. m. 





A Young Farmer Who Appreciates 
The Progressive Farmer. 
» 


I showed your last week’s paper to 
a friend of mine and asked him to 
subscribe for it. So I send you the 
money; send him the paper. He 
said it was an excellent paper. I will 
add that I think it is the best paper 
I ever read for the farmer. I see 
so many good things in it, and as 
I have just commenced to farm, I 
can’t see how any farmer can do 
without it. From it I see success 
to every farmer in the North State. 

Where can I get some alfalfa seed? 
Will it grow here on good meadow 
lands? How much per acre? The 
land has been in meadow ten years; 
last two years in corn. Land rather 
damp; overflows by creek. 

H. B. E. 

Cherokee Co., N. C. 

[We would not advise Mr. E. to 
try alfalfa on this land. It is a pro- 
verb in the West that ‘alfalfa will 
not thrive with wet feet’’—that is, 
on damp land.—Editor. ] 





The Progressive Farmer is_ the 
Cheapest Farm Hand. 


Progressive Farmer—Dear Old 
Friend: Enclosed find one dollar for 


which you can move up the date on 
my label. Will say that I don’t feel 
able to do without the dollar but I 
don’t see how I make out with- 
out you to help me on the farm this 
summer, and have decided you are 
the cheapest hand I can get. You 
are an early riser and always at it. 
Yours for business as ever, 
JOSEPH HINSON. 
Union Co., N. C. 








PPRESIDENT A. J. McKINNON. 
He Sends a Message to the Cotton 
Growers of North Carolina, 
Mr. A. J. McKinnon has been 
chosen President of the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Association, succeeding 
Mr. C. C. Moore, and uses The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to send this message 

to the farmers of the State: 

“In assuming the responsibility as 
President of the State Cotton As- 
sociation, I recognize that if the 
work succeeds I must have the co- 
operation of the producers of cotton 
and their connections. 

“It will be impossible for me to 
canvas the State, as our former wor- 
thy President did, but Mr. S. H. 
Hobbs, whom a great many of you 
know, will devote his time to this 
work as organizer and financial agent 
and I hope that the farmers and all 
other business interests of the State 
will assist him with their influence as 
well as finances. If he receives the 
proper encouragement, we will make 
the North Carolina Division of the 
Southern Cotton Association a suc- 
cess in the true sense.” 

Mr. McKinnon is a poplar farmer 
and a successful business man and 
will undoubtedly make an efficient 
President. We bespeak for him the 
hearty co-operation of our cotton 
farmers in his new work. 





STATE FARMERS’ UNION. 

Organization for North Caro- 
Carolina, at Charlotte, Wed- 
nesday, April 1, 1908. 

To the Members of the Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Co-op- 
erative Union of America: 
You are hereby called to 

meet in the city of Charlotte, 

on Wednesday, April 1, 1908, 

at 10 o’clock a. m., for the pur- 

pose of electing State officers 
and to attend to any other 
business that may come before 
the body. The basis of repre- 
sentation from each county |; 
shall be one delegate at large | 
and one delegate for each one | 
hundred members or majority 
fraction thereof. All Farmers’ 

Union men in the State, who | 

can possibly do so, are urgently | 

| 





requested to attend as advisory 
members. Fraternally, 

G. W. FANT, 
State Organizer. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

















WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends, For 
particulars, address 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








N O painting — No repairing. | 
That’s the story of Amatite. 

It means a tight roof—an eco- 
nomical roof—a durable roof. 

Do not confuse Amatite roofing 
with the ordinary smooth surfaced 
kind. It is in a class by itself. 

Many so-called ‘‘ready roofings”’ 
are not ‘‘ready’’ until they get a 
special coat of paint, which you 
pay for extra,—if not at once, 
surely a year or two after they are 
laid. ; 

Amatite needs no attention of 
this kind. When you have finished 
nailing it on your roof it is a com- 
plete roof which needs no painting. 


It has a top surface of real min- 
eral matter—Amatite—which not 
only makes painting unnecessary 
but resists storms and snow better 
than paint or coating of any kind. 

It is alsc an excellent fire re- 
tardant. 


| put on by anyone. 
| tools or skilled 


Another source of satisfaction in 
buying Amatite is that it can be 
No special 
labor required. 
Nails and liquid cement for laps 


' are furnished free. 


| up, ask 


| do I 


You save both money and labor 
when you use Amatite. 

When the roofing question comes 
yourself—Are the old 
methods good enough for me or 
want something new and 


| better? 


| Amatite. No 


If you do this you will surely buy 
progressive man 


| would do otherwise. 


FREE SAMPLE. 





We should like to send you a 


| o! ¢ . . 
| Free Sample of Amatite and illus- 


trated Booklet telling all about it. 


| Write to-day to our nearest office 


| 


and you will learn something to 
your advantage. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Philadelphia i 
i Minneapolis 


St. Louis Allegheny 


Boston 


Cleveland 
New Orleans 


London. Eng. 












Write for descriptive 
matter and prices. 





Strawberry Plants! Frult Trees! 


Send $2 for 1000 strawberry plants, earliest to 
latest, best varieties. Fruit trees of every des- 
cription. Send for free catalog. 


Jhon Lightfoot, Dept. 2, East Chattanooga Sta., Tenn. 


The “LUMMUS” 
COTTON GINNING OUTFIT 


Important 1908 Improvements 


Including Air Blast System 


Requiring less power, greater efficiency. 


F. H. LUMMUS SONS 60. Columbus, Ga. y 








THE 


UNIT ROAD MACHINE 





Lee’s Agricultural Lime 
| 200sacks Lee's Agricultural Lime, 
| Considered one of the best on the 
| market, ; t $ : : $ 








| 
| 500 Dozen Fish Roe. | 











Nice seed Peanuts, including Span- 
ish, North Carolinas and Virginias, 








| 
50 bbls City Mess Pork. | 











| Also a full line of other groceries 
| Write us for prices, : ; ; 


- | 





D.L. Gore Cornpany, 
Wholesale Grocers and Importers, - WILMINGTON, N. C. 














Solves the Problem of 


GOOD ROADS 


One man witha good team 
can operate it, doing bet- 
ter work than 25 men 
with usual tools. 


It will pay for self in two 
days work 








COSTS about one fifth 
as much as larger yvraders 
and will do the same work 
at half the expense. 


Simple, Practical. 
Strong, 
Easily Operated. 


THE CALL-WATT CO, 
Dept. F, 
RICHMOND, - VA, 











Let Me Pay the Postage on My Big 
Free Buggy Book to You 


Just write méa postal. Let me pay the post- 

age to you on my Big 198 “split Hickory” 

] Vehicle Book. Shows over 125 styles of Ve- 

“¥ hicles and how you can save 825 to 810 by 
‘Y ordering direct from my factories. My 

“Split Hickory” Book Free 

—also shows how I makeany Vehicle you 

want to-your-erder,—Also full line of 

High-Gradue Harness all at great 

saving prices. Address me person- —_— 


ally—H. C. PHELPS, President, The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Ce., Station372 Columbus, 0. 


H. C. Phelps 


\ > 
ANN, 
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Stop Land SKimmingand Goto | QUR FERTILIZER MATERIAL 
Farming. | FOR HOME MIXING. 


If your idea of farming is no higher than to own surplus 
tracts of land on which you will place croppers to exhaust what Saves You $6 to $8 per Ton. 
little natural fertility there is in the soil and produce “dis- 
tressed’”’ cotton to sell in competition with the cotton you and Farmers, we sell you raw material for the home mixing 
your children raise, thereby depressing the price and making of your fertilizer at a fair price which aggregates in the end 





it possible for gamblers to rob you and your wife and chil- —— 

dren of a just compensation for their labor, then your idea the greatest economy you could practice. 

of real farming is fifty years behind the times, and you ought Our Materials contain the greatest amount of real plant 
to be ashamed of yourself at least three times a day. If you 


food you could possibly buy at a given price. In buying 


deliberately put ignorant negro renters in competition with them, you don’t pay for “ Fillers.” as is the case of ready made 
’ 


yourself and your children in the production and sale of farm 











products and then lament and mourn over the fact that your fertilizer. We give © agi the maxium amount of Ammonia 
boys seek some other employment away from the farm as Potash and Phosphoric Acid, in minimum weight, saving you 
they become of age, you ought to pray for enough light and 


_— 


freight and handling. nfin rself 
wisdom and business sense to see who is responsible for that 8 8 Co eee to our 











| state of things. If you’ll get it into your head that it is far NITRATE OF SODA NITRATE OF POTASH 

i better business sense to stop trying to buy so much surplus MURIATE OF POTASH KAINIT y 
i land, and spend your money to improve the land you culti- PHAT Fp H H ~~ 
vate, and then fight it out on that line, you’ll soon be a great SUL EO OTAS THOMAS PHOSPHATE 

| deal better satisfied with your occupation and can be enabled Sole Importers of 

: eventually to reap the greatest amount of profit from your 

i labor. Stop land skinning and go to farming.—Marshville GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO 

] Home. 

the only complete natural manure, and the finest known pase 
for use in home mixing. Write for 78 page book giving our 
| — — a a prices, etc., and save your good money. 

; Money in Growing Corn. 






















COE-MORTIMER CO. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Shipping Points, Wilmington, N. C., and Norfolk, Va. 


Running through an old copy of 
The Progressive Farmer of October 
13, 1887, the other day, we found 
the following clipping from’ the 
Goldsboro Argus, containing doctrine 


The Season’s 
Lowest Rate 











as good for 1908 ag for 1887: TO 
“Mr. T. B. Parker’s $60 worth of ‘ ‘ 
ensilage to the acre, which we told ( ] f 
of yesterday, if converted into beef a 1 ornlia a 
would be worth $100. Of this at AND THE 


The Union Farmer. 


New weekly publication in the interest of the FARMERS’ UNION of 
North Carolina. First issue will appear Thursday, March 26th, and 
will be brim full of information about this great compact farmers’ organi- 
zation, aggregating over two million members. 
Second issue will contain a full account of first State meeting to convene 
at Charlotte, April Ist. Subscribe now and learn of this movement as it 
develops and gathers strength in North Carolina. : 
Subscription price 75 cents a year. Address 


J. Z. GREEN, Editor, 


MARSHVIILE, N. C, 


least $50 would be profit. Can any- 
body equal this making cotton? If 
not, why will not our farmers raise 
corn and at the same time enrich 
their land? Mr. Parker is engaged 
in filling his silo with choice corn. 
He has about six acres of corn plant- 
-—< ed after his pea crop, which he is 
7 cutting now, and he thinks his crop 
; worth about $60 per acre. The crop 
i was only plowed twice and never 
‘ hoed at all. It is easy to be seen, 
therefore, what a snug little profit 
there is to the acre. Next week he 
will sow the same land in rye, there- 
by making three crops which he has 
planted on the same land this year. 
Of course this requires heavy ma- 
nuring, but then it pays.’’ 








Northwest 


Is in effect during March and April, 
bringing it within the reach of all to see 
for themselves the —— of the 
great west. :: : : ap : 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 
IRON MOUNTAIN 


Offers you Unexcelled Service through 
St. Louis or Memphis. 











THE COLE GUANO 
SPREADER AND pee 
GULTIVATOR ES 


Six Different Through Tourist Car Lines 
to California. 









YOU CAN GO THROUGH 


SCENIC COLORADO or TEXAS 
and EL PASO. 











Trellising Scuppernongs is Good 








Practice. For full particulars cut out coupon be- Spreads 
low and mail to 
Messrs. Editors: I read in your pa- Guano over 
per an article on trellising scupper- - Ps E. ee T. P.A., a space 8 
nongs. I have five acres planted last 0 James Bldg. = Chattanooga, Tenn. 





spring and I will soon have to start 
to wiring them. Was this article 
written theoretically or from actual 
g experience? I would like to know. 
: JAMES C. JONES. 
4 Pender Co., N. C. 


to 10 inches 
wide. Cov- 
ers and thor- 
oughly mix- 
es it with 
the soil. 
Beats all for putting guano under any crop. Hopper ho!ds one-fourth sack, 
Newman, who is a very practical E F | ae & Co Puts out any kind ot guano 100 to 20co pounds to the acre. Finest cultivator for 


‘ cit : : en naa general purposes, Specially adapted to applying guano to growing crops, and culti- 
man, The article is revolutionary, <ating them nicely without extra labor. Write for full infurmation to-day . 


Please send me full particulars about 
your Special Low Rates, dates, ete., and 
cost of trip. 


Iam most interested in 


(Name of St: ute) 


Name .....-. 





Editorial Answer: It was written 
from the experience of successful 
growers, such as the veteran, J. S. 


City . J seisee Scn e3= eRe 








but safe and gainful, and its ideas 33 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 


tie carried = wee bes beds INVESTMENT BROKERS The Gole Manutacturing Company, 
Nene 7 ee ee Write for our list of safe six per cent Box F, 0 = Charlotte, N. G — 


setting rid of hoes, to a certain ex- : : as 


Inves ts. 
tent, would be to cotton and corn ; apie ARE YOU IN LOVE? FOR SALE 
growers. CHAS. M. SCHERER. 2 Our post cards will help you, 16 in series-only J. I. CASE THRESHING OUTFIT 


15c. Send them to your boy or girl friends, and 
IN V E S ™M E N T S they will never forget you. 32 for 25c. Post Only used one season. Good Condition. On 
Card catalogue FREE. Address trucks. Price $175.00 f. o. b. Clio, South Caro- 
lina, Reason for selling—have quit farming. 
J. H. BENNETT, 
Box 164, - - - - Raleigh, N. C. Cha. 5. €. 








The Ad is Selling Pea Hullers. 
; To be paid for in monthly Installments H. N. HORNER, 

4 Messrs. Editors: We have had a Descriptive circular on application. 
great many inquiries from the adver- 
tisements in your papers, and made 


Several sales therefrom. We had BEES FOR SALE FOR SALE CHEAP Fur heyy hg ey po grt vena res ~ 


F : 2 x and tricks mailed free. Black's Hide & Fur 
one inquiry from Japan, which men-| Ten colonies of pure Italian bees. The bees One No. 4 Bennett Stump Puller] gq. purand wis. 























. Dept. 30. 
tioned that the ad was noticed in| tein the improved hive 1% story, 8 frame complete, one No. 40 Oliver Plow; both 
The Progressive Farmer brood chambers and 24 one-Ib. sections to hive. | g00d as new. Also one Six Row Aro- DUROC JERSEYS AND TAMWORDHS 
SANDERS MFG. co. = | Write me for prices. stock Potato Sprayer. For fine stock of either breed, address 














Dalton, Ga. N. V. LONG, - Biscoe, N. C.|W. E.NICHOLS, -:- Greenville, N. C.!p. w. watson, . : Petersburg, Va. 


x 
ao : 
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Delicious Hot Rolls, Flaky Biscuits 


AND THE LIGHTEST BREAD YOU 
EVER TASTED IS MADE FROM 


WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 





{ Housewives of The Pr 
gressive Farmer Family 
should always insist upon 
getting the “William Tell.” 
There ts no other flour to 
equal it. Y For sale every- 


Ask for tt. 





where. 





——_——_—_—— MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





THINKING FARMERS, 


of today who are alert to their own interests 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY DD. S&S: 
who sells the BEST for the LEAST money. YA rr 
THE GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., of Atlanta, Ga., operate the lan 
Nase 





only factory in the South selling direct at factory prices. ¢ Y, it , 
OUR DIRECT TO YOU PLAN SESE . 4 4} 
saves you the drummers’ expense, the jobbers’ commission, and 7) 
enormous dealers’ profits. We can save you from $25.00 to $40.00 Pt, NE 
ON RUNABOUTS, TOP BUGGIES, SURREYS, PHAETONS, 2 \, 
AND WAGONS. +H 














OUR NEW MONEY-SAVING CATALOG 


with complete descriptions and 
full particulars will be mailed 
post paid. Write for it today. 
A postal will do, 















































Golden Eagle 
Buggy Co. 
159 é 
Edgewood Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Station 6 


























AND [RON FENCES 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue free. We nav the fre ght 


When writing advertisers. — ise Mention this paper. 











FREE—No Deposit. No.C. 0. D. 


We Offer You an Opportunity to se- 
cure an Absolutely Free Trial of ihe 
Best Talking Machine 
Manufactured. #” wW 


No Guarantee. 





E trust YOU, 
Simply mail 

us attached coupon 
for particulars if 
you desire an out- 
fit on Free Trial. 
Star Talking Ma- 
chines and Records 
are acknowledged 
by allexpertsto be 
the world’s greatest 
achievement in 
musical reproduc- 
tion. We gua- 
rantee Star 
Machines. 














THIS ILLUSTRA- 
TES OUR POPU- 
LAR OUTFIT 
No. 10. :: 


We want the frank opinion of one thousand pro- 
gressive people on the superior merits of Star Talk- 
king Machines. Will you be one of the critics by 





OS 
accepting a FREE TRIAL. Write Now. > oa 
oy & 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





. _ Dia & “a * a 
‘TPO LS ee 
was AS e $ 
R Were > > —> \ 
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a M laters intended for this Depariment should be addressed to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,” cave 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Its loveliness increases; 
Pass into nothingness; 


Therefore, 
A flowery band to bind 


Made for our searching: 


From our dark spirits. 


’Gainst the hot season; 


And such, toe, 


A Thing of Beauty. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 

it will never 

but still will keep 

A bower for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
on every morrow, are we wreathing, 


us to the earth, 


Spite of despondence of inhuman dearth, 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 
Of all the unhealthy and o’erdarkened ways 


yes, in spite of all, 


Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and Clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 

the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms; 
is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read; 

An endless fountain of immortal drink 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 


—John Keats. 








Why Shouldn’t Every Farm Home 


to the Other Joys of Farm Life. 


What difference there can be in 
flowers for the farm home, and flow- 
ers for the up-town mansion it would 
be hard for me to decide; except in 
the latter the soil is often entirely 
lacking, and with us there is no 
stint. 

Those who do not give of their 
best to the country are behind the 
times. There are wise heads who 
are beginning to see that the coun- 
try, after all, is the place to preserve 
the white raiment, and also to show 
it to best advantage. It is there the 
real garden is possible, and thither 
will the people flock. 

Can you picture a home persist- 
ently barren of flowers upon which 
any blessings descend? See them 
gracing the home of the lowly and 
blooming under most adverse cir- 
cumstances. How they shame us for 
so often cultivating our grievances, 
and neglecting their sweet compan- 
ionship. 

Isn’t a Flower’s Beauty Catching? 

A great deal of self-seeking can- 
not accomplish the same bodily good 
—hbeauty, if you please—that this 
life among the flowers can. 

What mother has not rejoiced to 
see the little one’s troubles vanish 
like the morning clouds by the 
sweetness of one fresh flower? 

What youth has not sought their 
help to express what his lips dared 
not utter, and what maiden has not 
translated their meaning into that 
sweet story, the most prized of her 
maturer years—man’s love for wo- 
man? 

A Plan Suggested. 


Let us quit, then, these hot rooms 
and be up, and get the drudgery part 
done early; but never be too busy to 
crouch beside the early hyacinth and 
receive its lesson and partake of its 
sweetness. 

There is no doubt but that an- 
nuals will give us quickly the great- 
est profusion with the least expendi- 
ture; but they are like some other 








temporary things—that in the end 


Flowers for the Farm Home. 


be a Paradise of Beautiful Flowers? 
—A Plan and Some Suggestions Which Will Help You to Add Flowers 


are more trouble than things of a 
more abiding nature. So while we 
are cultivating the annuals, we will 
also plant others; for before we find 
our garden tools they’ll be out and 
ready to be worked, which is easier 
than sowing the tiny seeds each 
spring. 

But the annual has its place, and 
there is nothing that can fill it. In 
selecting these, my preference is for 
the standard favorites, rather than 
something popular at the hour; for 
here we are in danger of leaving off 
entirely indispensable varieties, such 
as migonette and sweet alyssum, 
ealled also Carpet of Snow. Think 
of it! Begins blooming at one inch 
in height, and away over into Decem- 
ber! I have seen it—a perfect sheet 
of white, and so sweet. For my- 
self, when I run down the pages of 
a catalog and do not see “‘fragrant’’ 
attached to a variety, I pass it by. 
This study of the catalogue is one of 
the best reminders and a_ great 
source of information and every page 
a pleasure. 


Your Flower-Loving Neighbor. 


The ways and means to obtain 
these flowers are not so hard as we 
sometimes think. I have not found 
any friends so kind as my flower- 
loving neighbors. We might give, if 
from only a selfish motive, ‘‘There is 
that scattereth and yet inereaseth, 
and there is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, and it tendeth to pov- 
erty;’’ and in the flower line, it is no- 
where so evident—how soon a clump 
crowds itself entirely out. 

I had a fine broze chrysanthemun 
that I had enjoyed for years; it had 
an odor that reminded me of the 
gum of camphor, and was soothing 
and refreshing. They all have differ- 
ent odors, and I thought I had lost 
it entirely, when I suggested to our 
neighbors that we would exchange to 
keep up our varieties; and in this 
way it got home, and was more 
highly prized than ever. 

Did I leave out all but those flow- 
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flowers that have odor? 
take that back; for where are the 
Japanese morning glories and the 
hollyhocks, that are so effective for 
the back-grounds and _ planted in 
clusters, are full of surprises? The 
hydrangea is elegant, too, and pan- 
sies and sweet peas, both of which 
must be planted very soon, as they 
cannot stand the hot suns of sum- 
mer. And then there are the beauti- 
ful verbenas—one variety, a _ fine 
pink-—that has a delightful odor and 
blooms along, not hurt by light 
frosts. There are some varieties of 
the carnation that bloom in two 
months from the sowing of the 
seeds, and have that delicious frag- 
rance that we all love. 


I’ll have to 


Flowers for Every Season. 


real garden, I should 
flowers for every sea- 
First, the little crocus and vio- 
let, and every other kind that peeps 
out from the snow to bloom, for 
flowers are so scarce then. The sin- 


But for a 
have special 
son. 


gle Roman hyacinth blooms earlier 
than any other variety. Then the 
later elegant kinds and tulips and 
snow drops; and what can surpass 
the great family of the Narcissus, 
the paper white, which we used to 


call the sixteen-bell narcissus? 

Then the roses. I should not like 
to contemplate a life without them. 
I should call them the great stand- 
by for the busy housewife. We could 
get twenty for the small price of 
some hurtful indulgence. Once plant- 
ed, they last a life-time, and there is 
nothing that responds to wise treat- 
ment more. 

The faithful culture and necessary 
pruning, and light manuring is what 
counts with them. This given, you 
can go out some early morning and 
gather them, and while the swelter- 
ing heat of the July noon-day would 
seorch them on the bush, you can en- 
joy them on the dinner-table, and I 


can just promise you for the average 





person that you cannot have anything 
that he will enjoy more. Because 
he does not express so much in 
words, you need not think he does 
not enjoy them—there are some- 
things inexpressible, you know. 
Then the great tribe of the Gladi- 
oli—a succession of plantings will 
give them all summer. And a lily 
bed is something so rare, we are 
sometimes inclined to count it 


im- 
possible. But really they require 
less work than anything, as they 


cannot stand coddling. 

I should never leave off the chry- 
santhemums, for they come in great 
profusion at their set time, and there 
is nothing that can take their place. 


A Paradise on Earth. 


The culture of flowers is the step- 
ping-stone to better things in all of 
our lives. 

When I told a friend of what a 
source of unsearchable riches of wis- 
dom, the text, ‘“‘Consider the lilies’ 
had been to me, he said: ‘‘They ap- 
peal to you;, but to others there are 
other sources.” I admit that there 
are other sources for other require- 
ments. 

But for sympathy, and purity, and 
living sweetness, where can we find 
it so clearly defined as in thy chalice, 
O, lily flower? 

Thou precious remnants of Eden! 
Harbingers of eternity! Ye enter 
into the very foundations of our 
homes. 

Paradise is possible again. 
Good Shepherd is the door. 

How soon Mary Magdalene’s tears 
were dried when she stood without 
weeping and looking down into the 
sepulcher—saw that her Lord was 
gone—turned and recognized Him as 
the Gardener. 

This same Gardener will ever go 
before us, and we can pattern all 
our house after the Divine. 

MRS. PAMELA C. READE. 

Person Co., N. C. 


The 





Hedges for Beauty and for Use. 





Whether Wanted for 
Cheaply Made—Some Points 


Messrs. Editors: I noticed in a 
recent issue an article’ entitled, 
‘“‘Let’s Have More Hedges.’”’ That’s 
right. We need them; and I don’t 
know why they have been neglected 
and left out in the improvement of 
the home and farm. They are bet- 
ter and cheaper than _ fences, the 
right kind properly planted and 
cared for; and much more attractive 
to the eye than is a fence. 

Some ten or twelve years ago I 
took up the study of hedge plants; 
and investigated everything I could 
hear of. While I am not an ‘‘expert,”’ 
I may give a few points of value to 
the beginner, up as high as I have 
gone. 


Japanese Lemon a Superior Hedge 


Plant. 

The best all-round hedge, both de- 
fensive and ornamental, is the citrus 
trifoliata, or Japanese lemon. It is 
perfectly hardy as far North as New 
York, very dense growth, with stout 
thorns as sharp as a needle. While 
this plant belongs to the citrus fam- 
ily, it is not a true evergreen, as it 
sheds its leaves in mid-winter; but 
the wood, stems and thorns are green 
and the growth is so dense that the 
hedge or tree appears green and is 
as green as most evergreens. It 
bears a small, round fruit, about the 
size of a large marble. This plant is 
comparatively new in this country. 
Its main use now is as a stock upon 
which to graft oranges, making 
them hardier so as to stand cold bet- 
ter. P. J. Berckmans, of Augusta, 
Ga., was the first to use this plant 
for hedges; then the United States 
Department of Agriculture made 


Ornament or for Fences, 





They are Easily and 
About Various Hedge Plants. 

trials and pronounced it the best 
known hedge, if I remember cor- 
rectly. The Alabama Experiment 
Station, at Auburn, Ala., has a very 
fine hedge of it. 


The Privets for Hedges Rather Than 
Fences. 


Privet makes a very nice hedge, 
and is more familiar and better 
known; but is, you might say, only 
ornamental. However, if properly 
grown, it might, after a certain age, 
be made to turn most stock. The 
California is somewhat hardier and 
a little better grower than the Amoor 
River; but is not a true evergreen, 
though generally considered one. It 
casts its leaves in January, while the 
Amoor River does not, and may be 
considered a true evergreen, or al- 
most one. 


How to Prune a Young Hedge. 


The great mistake, almost without 
exception, that the beginner makes 
is to fail to prune or cut back the 
young plants when they are set out, 
letting them grow to the height 
wanted before cutting them back. 
This gives a thin hedge at the bot- 
tom and makes it unsightly. When 
the young plants are set out, they 
should be cut back to six or eight 
inches to make them’ throw out 
branches and thicken up. The next 
winter cut to twelve to. sixteen 
inches, and the next to eighteen to 
twenty-four, etc., each year, till the 
desired height is reached. Then 
shape up and keep cut as wanted. 

The pomegranate makes a very 
good hedge, especially for dividing 
fields, along farm roads, ditch banks, 





ete. It is fairly defensive if set 
thick. It suckers, and gets thicker 
each year without pruning. It is 
very ornamental while in bloom and 
fruit. Then, you get the fruit also. 
For ornamental hedges and borders, 
arbor vitae, cape jasmine, box wood 
and many other similar plants are 
used. For summer use, summer re- 
sorts, etc., where something is want- 
ed to break a certain view for the 
summer only and to be large and 
pretty, crepe myrtle, althea, etc., are 
used. These grow ten to twelve feet 
high, and are very pretty while in 
bloom. 

Perhaps the quickest hedge of all 
when it is wanted for a screen and 
fence too, would be a_ wire fence 
along which evergreen honeysuckle 
vines were set. The vines would 
man and wife visited California, and 
would not require any pruning or 
other care afterward. 


Two That are Nuisances. 


There are a good many other 
things that can be and have been 
used for hedges—some good and 
some bad—the osage orange and the 
rose being the two mostly used. The 
osage orange ruins the crops within 
fifty to sixty feet of them; and un- 
less it is kept back and dwarfed, is 
worthless. The rose also soon gets 
the advantage and covers a strip 
twenty to thirty feet wide, and does 
not keep out hogs. Both these are 
nuisances, and no one will try them 
more than once. All the plants, ex- 
cept the last two named, can be 
easily kept under control; and do 
not affect the crops near by. 

PAUL HOFFMAN. 





Plant a tree in that untilled cor- 
ner. It will require little or no at- 
tention, and will work along day and 
night until one day it will reach the 
dividend-paying point, and it will 
then never prove unprofitable. 
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SEWING 
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Positively the greatest Sewing Machine value 
ever offered. By our direct selling plan, we 
save you all dealers’ and agents’ profits. This 
a Machine is equal to 
Mm any usually sold by 
i agents for $30.00. 
SSS SIs substantially 
7 made of best 
material, and is 
'g] equipped with 
the latest im- 
provements. Ele- 
gant oak drop-leaf 
AW cabinet, 4 drawers 
and full set of at- 
s tachments. We give 
our binding 10-year 
guarantee with each machine. Order one today, try it 30 
days and if not found in every way satisfactory, we will re- 
fund your money. Weare the largest sewing machine dis- 
tributers in@the South, and make prompt shipment. 
Send for complete catalogue mailed free on application. 


*MALSBY, SHIPP & CO.” 
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THE MAN WHO SWEARS BY 
HE FISH BRAND SLICKER 


is the man who 

has tried to get 

the same service 
out of some 
other make 
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FISH BRN® 


Clean - Light - Durable 

Guaranteed Waterproof 

and Sold Everywhere 
at $300 
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A PIANO 


Well, what are your 
waiting for? 

Sit down right Now 
and write us for catalogue, prices and bargain 
list. We have the Pianos and Organs. We 
want money—want it bad. We expect to hear 
from YOU by return mail. 

W. W. KIMBALL CO., Raleigh, N.C. 
GEO. H. SNYDER, Dept. 6, ‘ 
Southern Representative. 














Are especially adapted for the Southern 


climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 


NEW HAVEN, : CONNECTICUT 











“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


DIETZ 


TN a eS 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R.E. DIETZ COM PANY new vorx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 


PIONEERS AND LEADERS 











THIS WASHING MACHINE 
fo] AT ALF PRICE 


\. FREIGHT PAID. 
SS, The Favorite is a household 
Ce word in a quarter of a million 
homes, but we want to sell a 
million more right quick, we 
therefore willsellathalf price 
freight pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. 80x 26, MUNCIE, IND. 



















RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


n each town to ride and exhibit sampie 
Bicycle. Write for special offer. 

We Ship on Approval without acent 
deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and prepay /retght on every bicycle. 

- at ee FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 
“xe andsundries. Lo not dy until youreceive our cate 
alogsand learn our wahkeardof prices and marvelous special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept. m 269 Chicago, Ill. 











‘A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You 


We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 citi 
villages and towns in the United States who have each saved from #3 to 
40 by buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on 

~~ 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices, No stove or range has 
e higher reputation or gives better satisfaction. You run nq 
risk. You save all dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 
Send Postal For Catalog No. 398 

and see list of towns where we have satisfied customers, 

Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Our patent even thermometer makes baking 
end roasting casy. 
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‘‘What’s O6f4e News?’”’ 











A GENERAL SURVEY. 

In the Orient last week there were rumors of 
approaching war between China and Japan, but 
the situation seems now to have improved. In 
Europe there was excitement over the German 
Emperor’s indiscreet letter to an English states- 
man, and in Spain King Alfonso’s visit to Bar- 
celona, regardless of the threats of assassination 
by anarchists, aroused much interest. In our own 
country Congress has continued to do nothing, the 
only incident of the week being a remarkably 
forceful address on the Aldrich currency bill by 
Senator Bailey of Texas—this serving to remind 
the country that but for his unfortunate and 
questionable relations with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the brilliant Texan might this year have 
won the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency and thus paved the way for a quicker re- 
storation of Southern prestige in National affairs. 
In South Carolina a mild revival of the old nulli- 
fication spirit is found in the opposition to Judge 
Pritchard’s interference with the dispensary re- 
ceivership. And while speaking of South Caro- 
lina is a good time to mention that the new Sen- 
ator Gary is pledged not to run for the six-year 
term beginning next March, this leaving the oth- 
er candidates recently mentioned to contest for 
the place. The Virginia Legislature has just set 
a good example for other States in providing for 
electrocution of criminals at the State peniten- 
tiary instead of the demoralizing public hang- 
ings. The prohibition agitation continues, the 
campaign in North Carolina becoming warm, 
while in the United States Senate Clay of Georgia 
and Tillman of South Carolina are making a vig- 
orous fight to prevent the shipment of liquor in- 
to dry territory from any other State. 

& & 
CANDIDATES AND CONVENTIONS. 


That Taft and Bryan will be the rival candi- 
dates is now practically assured, and yet the vigor 
of the fight against them in their respective par- 
ties is little abated. Hughes is the man about 
whom the Republican minority centres, and John- 
son, of Minnesota, is the sole hope of the anti- 
Bryanites in the Democratic Party. President 
Roosevelt is said to tell his visitors now, “It is 
either Taft or I’’—-and there is some speculation 
as to whether this means that the President 
would accept a renomination rather than have 
any one beat his War Secretary in the Convention. 
Governor Johnson must see that it is hopeless to 
take the nomination from Bryan this time; conse- 
quently Johnson’s object in having his private 
secretary force his endorsement in Minnesota now 
must be to get himself in line for 1912. The New 
York Republicans have declared for Hughes, and 
in New Hampshire and Massachusetts there is 
strong sentiment for the New York Governor, but 
his candidacy is not regarded as formidable. 








Neither is Speaker Cannon’s boom making much 
progress, and this speaks well for the country. 
A candidate nowadays must stand for something 
vital, and Cannon doesn’t. 
at ed 
POSSIBILITY OF A CLOSE VOTE IN NOVEM- 
BER. 

It is very evident, even this early in the season, 
that the Presidential campaign this year is to be 
much more spirited than that of 1904. Not only 
is Bryan a more vigorous, magnetic and spetacu- 
lar leader than Parker, but the general feeling is 
that the untried Republican nominee this year 
will be less sure of winning than was the popular 
Roosevelt asking re-election in order to continue 
his policies four years ago. It will be remember- 
ed that the Democrats elected their State ticket 
in New York two years ago, with the exception of 
Hearst (who was beaten by reason of the person- 
al popularity and extraordinary ability of Hughes) 
and that New York’s vote together with the Solid 
South, and the more or less uncertain border 
States of Missouri, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Maryland, and Delaware, would leave only twen- 
ty-seven additional electorial votes necessary to 
elect the Democratic candidate. 

& & 
WHAT WILL WALL STREET DO? 

Moreover, in speculating as to results, a decid- 
edly disturbing factor is found in the attitude of 
Wall Street and the great financial interests of 
the country. Their hatred of Roosevelt passes all 
as is illustrated by the venomous person- 
alities to which they have recently resorted—and 
they regard Taft as Roosevelt’s representative. As 
Republican President, the acknowledged leader of 
his party, the Republican Senate and House would 
have to follow Taft. and so we should have four 
years more of reform. But that if Bryan were 
Fresident? The Republican Senate would block 
Bryan’s moves, leaving him impotent, while it it- 
self would revert to its former pro-capitalistic at- 
titude, and Wall Street might breathe easy. Thus 
the organ of the American Protection Tariff 
League declares: 


reason 





“Some of the tariff-tinkering newspapers are 
saying that if either Bryan or Taft should be 
elected an extra session of Congress for tariff 
revision would be called early in the spring ot 
1909. That would probably happen if it were 
Taft, but not if it should be Bryan. Taft is itch- 
ing to get at the tariff, and so is Bryan, but the 
latter would not be likely to call an extra session 
with the Senate against him. Tariff stability is 
in greater danger from Taft than from Bryan.” 

st & 
DEVELOPING OUR WATERWAYS. 


Turning aside from the warring political fac- 
tions, however, let us glance at some public ques- 
tions not in politics proper, but of no less import- 
ance than the “‘burning issues’”’ of the party plat- 
forms. It was only last week that we looked 
abroad for evidence of a great moral awakening 
that seems to include in its mighty sweep all 
races of men and all continents of the earth. 

Turning to the subjects engaging attention in 
our own country, one finds no affront to this spirit 
of optimism. Of our improving moral standards 
mention was made last week: witness also, from 
an industrial and economic standpoint, the large 
number of constructive movements now: under 
consideration in Congress. Their progress is slow, 
of course, but though slow, it is sure. It was only 
the other day for example that President Roose- 
velt sent a most striking message to Congress up- 
on the subject of inland waterways, pleading for 
some broad and comprehensive policy in handling 
and developing these neglected arteries of com- 
mercial life. ‘In extent, distribution, navigability, 
and ease of use,’’ said the President, “they stand 
first. Yet the rivers of no other civilized country are 
so poorly developed, so little used or play so small 
a part in the industrial life of the Nation as those 
of the United States.’’ This subject, too, is one of 





great importance to farmers as a class. The 
money heretofore spent for river and harbor im- 
provement has been of most direct benefit to the 
cities, while the development of our inland water- 
ways would be of most direct benefit to our farm- 
ing interests. This would mean easier and cheap- 
er transportation, better sanitary conditions in 
many sections, and best of all, there would be 
some policy by which the present disastrous Over- 
flows and land-washing would be checked. 
oe a 

THE APPALACHIAN FOREST RESERVE. 

This last consideration brings us squarely up 
against a consideration of the proposed Appa- 
lachian Forest Reserve, a measure which would 
be of incalculable benefit to the South. The bill 
does not provide for the confiscation of land, as 
some opponents of the measure seem to believe. 
Property holders need not sell unless they wish to 
do so. The Government does expect, however, 
to buy the highest and steepest mountain land 
that is not suitable for farming, and by judicious- 
ly handling these forests, preserve the timber, 
and prevent the land-washing and overflows that 
have heretofore done such damage. 

oe 
NATIONAL AID TO GOOD ROADS. 


Along with the proposed commission looking 
to the development of our waterways, and the Ap- 
palachian Forest Reserve looking to the preserva- 
tion of our forests, we should also like to see the 
Government take up the policy of National aid 
to road-building. This means, as we have said 
before, that besides money for river and harbor 
improvement—for the improvement of our 
LIQUID avenues of transportation, cities reaping 
the most direct benefit—we shall also have money 
for road building—for the improvement of our 
SOLID avenues of transportation, the country 
reaping the most direct benefit? We are glad to 
see that the National Grange is vigorously push- 
ing this matter in both Houses of Congress. 

But for the limitations of space we should also 
like to mention in this connection the strong 
movement for a parcels post—a measure of incal- 
culable benefit to country residents—and the Da- 
vis Bill providing for a strong agricultural high 
school, supported by the National Government. in 
each Congressional District. But these subjects 
will be treated at greater length in future issues, 
and we can now only urge our farmer readers to 
let their Congressmen know that they are inter- 
ested in these things. We need them all—better 
care of our waterways and forests, better roads, 
the parcels post, and the agricultural high schools. 








The wire fence covered with honeysuckles, as 
mentioned by Mr. Hoffman on this week’s Home 
Circle page, will for years come as near taking 
care of itself as a pasture of Bermuda grass; and 
be a delight to the eye all the time. A lawn ot 
good sod surrounded by an ornamental hedge is 
worth looking at twice. The dwelling inside will 
look like a home. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Sooner or later you will see some man to whom 
the idea of wealth, as mere wealth does not ap- 
peal, whom the methods of amassing that wealth 
do not interest, who will not accept money if you 
offer it to him at a certain price, .... and lo 
will presently demonstrate to you that money 
dominates everybody except the man who does 
not want money. You may meet that man on 
your farm, in your village, or in your Legislature. 
But be sure that whenever or wherever you meet 
him, as soon as it comes to a direct issue between 
you. his little finger will be thicker than your 
loins. You will go in fear of him; he will not go 
in fear of you. You will do what he wants; h¢« 
will not do what you want. You will find that 
you have no weapon in your armory with which 
you can attack him; no argument with which you 
can appeal to him. Whatever you gain, he will 


gain more.—From Rudyard Kipling’s recent ad- 
dress at McGill University, Canada. 
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Make Your Own 


Almost every day we get inquiries from Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers asking, “What formula 
would you recommend for such-and-such a soil 
und crop?” ‘“‘Does my land need potash or phos- 
phorie acid or nitrogen?” By dozens come these 
questions, and yet we have often told our readers 
that the chemist’ cannot tell you what your soil 
needs. He can tell you that it contains a great 
deal of plant food probably, but you know that it 
is unproductive, for the plant food in some forms 
may be locked up in an unavailable form, and 
though there may be an abundance of it in the 
soil, the plants cannot use it. 

Out in Indiana the Station investigators found 
that on a soil which analysis showed to be very 
rich in potash, for instance, they got remarkably 
“ood results from an application of solu t2 potash 
when used in connection with phosphoric acid 
while neither alone did produce very marked re- 
sults. This is usually the case when these two 
forms of plant food are used separately. Their 
experiments were largely made on a naturally 
fertile soil, since the plots with no fertilizer made 
at rate of sixty-nine bushels of corn per acre, and 
where a complete fertilizer mixture was applied 
the crop was increased to eighty bushels, ‘while 
on plots where nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
alone were used, the crop was smaller, and where 
nitrogen and potash were applied, still the crop 
was smaller. But where phosphoric acid and 
potash, without nitrogen, were applied, the crop 
went up to eighty-three bushels, and it would 
seem that on that soil the money the nitrogen 
cost was wasted, since the soil seemed to have 
an abundance of it. 

Where the legumes have been long grown in a 
short rotation the same results have been obtain- 
ed, and the general conclusion seems to be that 
it is never profitable to use a complete fertilizer, 
or one containing nitrogen on the corn crop, as 
the increased crop does not pay for the fertilizer. 
But soils vary greatly in their needs, and every 
farmer should experiment for himself and study 
his results carefully. 

It is an easy matter to lay off a series of plots 
of an eighth of an acre each. The following plan 
is the one advised by Dr. Voorhees in his work 
on Fertilizers, and is as good as any. He ad- 
vises ten plots long and narrow and not less than 
the twentieth of an acre. Assuming this to be 
the size (though larger would be better, I think), 
make— 


1. Check plot; no fertilizer. 
Nitrate of soda, eight pounds. 


3. Acid phosphate, sixteen pounds. 

4. Muriate of potash, eight pounds. 

5. Cheek; mo fertilizer. 

6. Nitrate of soda, twenty pounds; acid phos- 


phate, sixteen pounds. 

7. Nitrate of soda, twenty pounds; muriate of 

potash, eight pounds. 

8. Phosphoric acid, forty pounds; 
eight pounds. 

9. Nitrate of soda, eight pounds; acid phos- 
phate, sixteen pounds, and muriate of 
potash, eight pounds. : 

10. No fertilizer. 


potash, 





Fertilizer Tests. 


Plant each plot year after year in the same 
crop and observe the results, not accepting the 
results of a single season as decisive, but take 
ihe average of a number of seasons, with the 
same applications, and compare the results with 
ihe average of the check plots, and you can come 
very near learning the exact requirements of your 
soil. You can also see what the increase on each 
plot cost you, and if my own experience is cor- 
rect, you will find that the mixture No. 9 applied 
to the corn crop will not make corn enough to pay 
for the fertilizer over that made on the check 
plots. Every farmer should be a student of his 
soil, for the farmers of the South are wasting mil- 
lions in fertilizers that they need not buy. The 
irucker needs to be lavish in the use of a high- 
grade fertilizer mixture with plenty of nitrogen, 
for he has to force early growth in his crops. But 
the cotton farmer who farms right need never 
buy nitrogen if he raises plenty of legume forage 
and feeds it with his corn stover and cottonseed 
ineal, and feeds the legumes with phosphoric acid 
and potash. 

3ut get to work and test your soil, for that is 
the only way to save buying what you do not 
need. W. F. MASSEY. 





A VARIETY OF QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


If your inquiry has not been answered else- 
where, you may find the answer here. It is neces- 
sary to condense by omitting questions and very 
often the names. 

af 


Fertilizer for Truck Crops.—I do not know of 
any better fertilizer for general trucking use than 
the formula I have often given. This is the same 
that is used around New Bern to a great extent: 
acid phosphate 14 per cent, 900 pounds, cotton- 
seed meal 600 pounds, nitrate of soda, 100 
pounds and muriate of potash 400 pounds to 
make a ton. This will make a high-grade arti- 
cle, and if mixed in stable manure at rate of forty 
pounds to a ton, and this used in the furrow, it 
would do very well. But as you have already 
spread the manure, I would use 500 pounds of 
mixture per acre in the furrows. 


& 


Seed Corn for Moist Land.—For low and 
moist land I would always prefer the large-eared 
gourd seed or Horsetooth corn. There are a num- 
ber inquiring where this corn can be had. It is 
probable that it is in the swamp counties of Eas- 
tern North Carolina. Any one having a good stock 
of it would do well to advertise in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. I am sorry that I cannot say just 
where you can get it. Any of the leading seeds- 
men could supply it, but coming from a distance 
north or south it would have to be acclimated. 


af 


What Shall [T Plant for the Pigs?—It is poor 
policy to carry pigs over winter for fattening the 
next fall. Better have a quick maturing breed 
and have the pigs come in March and kill them 
at nine months old. All the profit in feeding pigs 
is in their earlier months, and a pig carried over 





winter usually eats his head off. Better sell the 
fall pigs to those who want them, and only feed 
the spring pigs for the fall. I mention this, not 
that I suppose yours have been wintered over, for 
I hope they have not been. It is hard to plant 
anything now for the early months. Had you 
sown a lot in crimson clover last fall and another 
in rape you could have had winter and early 
spring feed for the pogs. Starting now, about the 
best thing you can do is to sow a lot in rape and 
another in Canada peas. Sow the peas as soon as 
you can get the land ready, and the rape the iast 
of March or early in April. The rape if sown on 
strong land should give pasture in May, and the 
peas will ripen after the rape is done, and the 
pigs can be turned on them. Then sow the rape 
lot in an early cowpea like the New Era. In fact, 
in your section, the rape might be sown by the lat- 
ter part of February. If the New Era peas are 
sown in May they may furnish pasture even if not 
mature, by the time the Canada peas are eaten 
down, and if another lot has been sown at same 
time they can be turned on that. When the Can- 
ada peas are eaten, plant that lot in sweet pota- 
toes for the fall. By a little contrivance and fore- 
thought you should be able to keep them going 
through the summer, and next fall should have 
plenty of crimson clover sown for spring. Then 
for the store hogs a small piece of land planted 
to artichokes will help in winter. But in any 
event, it will be well to have a grass pasture of 
Bermuda grass as a permanent thing on which to 
turn the pigs when other crops are not ready. 


a : 

There will be no difficulty in selling soy beans 
if you advertise them in The Progressive Farmer. 
They are worth about $2 per bushel.* In offering 
them you should state what variety they are, for 
there are early and late ones, short and tall, and 


people always want to know what they are get- 
ting. 





THREE IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 

There are three editorial articles in this issue 
of such importance to our readers in their sub- 
ject matter that we wish to lay extra emphasis 
upon them by this mention. The opportunity for 
making money in the South by growing hay is 
presented by Editor Scherer on our second page 
by a convincing statistical comparison of hay prof- 
its in two Southern and two Western States that 
should wake up thousands of our farmers and put 
them to thinking upon the matter. Another sub- 
ject to which too little attention has been given, 
“When Cotton Should be Planted Shallow, and 
Why?” is also treated by Editor Scherer on the 
same page. The third article we wish to call at- 
tention to is that on the first page, ‘‘What About 
Your Crop Rotation This Year?’ If you have 
read it, read it again, and then, what is better, 
carry it into your farming this year. Of course, 
after reading this article, but few of our read- 
ers Will need to be told that it is written by Edi- 
tor Massey. 




















Breaking the Ground with Sulky Plow at Mr, J. F. Keller’s Farm, Licking Co., O. (See Mr. 





Keller’s article on ** Plowing— Why, When and_How,’’ page’ 15.) 
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LaFayette 


STOGK FARM 


Largest 
Im porters 
and 





ons and Belgian Stallions in 
America. 200 head of high class 
stallions at our Barns at LaFay- 
ette, Ind., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Greensboro, N. C. Every horse 
guaranteed and liberal terms. 
Greensboro, N. C., headquarters, 
in Van Story Sale Stable. If 
your country needs a good stal- 
lion—write us. 


J. CROUCH & SON. 








BILTMORE 


Berkshires and Jerseys! 








In either Berkshires or Jerseys “Bilt- 
more” means quality—the very finest 
blood and breeding, and we are glad 
to announce that our new price lists 
are now ready for distribution. Stan- 
dard poultry of leadirg strains. 


BILTMORE FARMS, 


Biltmore, N. C. 














OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
and 

Berkshire Hogs 

87 cows produced in 1907 14175 

lbs. butter, or an average of 383 

lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 
Write and get prices. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 
COLLIES The Kind that wiil 


———. drive your Hogs, your 


Newton, N. C. 





Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful and 
faithful FARM DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8. We sup- 
ply full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
the book, when requested. ‘The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 
puppy. We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH VA. 





JACKS! 147 Big Black Kentucky Mammoth, 
* Imported Catalonion and Malyorca 
jacks, 40 jennets, 30 saddle and harness stal- 
lions, 40 saddle mares. Tamworth and Poland 
China hogs. : 

Our catalogue is the finest ever issued by any 
Jack Breeder. Our prices are right and you 
will positively buy if you visit our farms and 
mean business. 


J. F. COOK & CO., - Lexington, Ky. 





Poland Chinas —Herd headed by ‘“Suc- 
cess 121043A,’”’ who competed (1907) in 7 rings, 
winning 6 firsts and 1 second, proving our 
former claim ‘that he is the best Poland 
China boar in Tennessee.” Fifty of his pigs 
and 100 fancy gil's and sows to breed to him 
for our fall and winter trade. Also fine S. C. 
Brown Leghorns, English and American fox 
hounds. rite your wants and sendared 


stampto SMITH BROS., Locust Grove, 





IAMERICA’S 


LEADING 


HORSE IMPORTERS 





At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 


to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited. 

PERCHERONS 
4 years old and over ---- ‘ ist, 5th 
3 years old and under 4--__.------1st, 2nd, 4th 
2 years old and under 3 


---2nd, 5th 
PPOUUUG Of TUOTS oon. o. sc ecscc cise Ist 
Champion stallion 
Reserve champion stallion 
Champion group of five stallions owned by 

one exhibitor. 

French Coach 

4 years Old aid Over ............ Ist, 2nd, 3rd 
3 years old and under 4 ....----.- Ist, 2nd 
Champion stallion 
Reserve champion stallion 
Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions of both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
St. Paul, Minn. 











The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
South for cattle of this wonderful market 
top;ing breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


Berkshire Pigs 


In order to make room for our Spring litters 
we will sell the pigs on hand, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
very best breeding for $8.00 each or $15.00 per 
pair. Only 11 left. First check gets first 
choice. 


SUNRYSIDE FARMS 
W. R. Walker. Prop., Union, S. C. 























—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 


Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey Pe Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black m& Dogs : 3: :: 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 


Very handsome lot bred sows and gilts, 
Bred to ‘Iroquois’ my $100.00 prize boar. Also 
fancy lot of pigs, by him, at reasonable 
prices. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 
BELL BUCKLE,- - - - TENNESEE. 


THE Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and sell you a first- 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator can. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 
and mules. A larve lot te select from. 
Joe E. Wright, - Junction City, Ky. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Top Notch Bulls ready for service. Calves 
of both sexes of choice breeding and individ- 
uality. Females not akin to bulls. Visitors 
welcomed. Write us your wants, 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


Jeffersonton, Va. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES 


Bred and for sale. Young stock from pr: 
mium winners. 
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New, watery grass calls for plenty 
of salt. Let the cows go to it when 
they like. This is safer than mixing 
it in their feed. 

Value a cow as much by the per- 
sistency with which she maintains 
her milk yield as by the amount she 
may give any one day or any one 
week or month. 


Cottonseed meal and _ bran are 
getting high enough to make it 
worth while to make pea hay, alfalfa 
hay, or clover hay, all of which have 
a large protein content to supplant 
in part the cottonseed meal or the 
bran. 


By and by dairymen will think 
they cannot afford to be ignorant of 
how much milk their cows give and 
how many months in the year they 
give milk. They can make a’ small 
start toward intelligent management 
if they will keep records of when 
cows freshen and when they stop 





giving milk. It will be only a small 


Neighbor 


Messrs. Editors: I appreciated the 
article on silos by Mr. French. I have 
long had a desire to build one, but 
the proper information was not at 
hand as to its construction. It is 
also hoped that you will carry the 
matter a little further and tell us 
uninformed brethren how to cover 
the silo when filled with silage to ex- 
clude the air at the top, also the 
manner of filling. Shouldn’t the en- 
silage be chopped fine before putting 
it into the silo? If so, what would 
be the probable cost of a machine 
for that purpose on a small scale? 
* * * 

This is right along the line of 
thought that I am interested in— 
that of live stock. I am still indulg- 
ing myself and family in the free 
and rather liberal use of good Jer- 
sey cream and butter; and have my 
neighbors fooled up with the idea 
that my cows are above the average. 
In evidence of this fact, they are 
constantly asking if I would sell one 
of those good cows; if so, what’s the 
price? Certainly this makes me feel 
good, and proves beyond a doubt that 
one never loses anything by taking 
a little pains to breed his cattle up. 
That is what I have been doing for 
twelve or fifteen years. Also, some- 
times this question is asked me: 
“Have you still got those fine Poland 
China hogs? I want a pair of pigs.’ 
You know a man is always willing to 
pay a fair price for what suits him. 
Although neither my cows nor hogs 
are thoroughbreds, I wish I were 
able to get some registered stock; 
and hope some day to have the equal 
of the best. W. A. WALLACE. 


Editorial Comment on Silo Ques- 
tions. 


A roof on a silo is not considered 
necessary in the South, but is com- 
monly used. The silage itself is not 
covered to exe@lude the air, but is 


New Price List Free 
Saddle Stallions, Jacks, Short Horn 
Red and Gray foxes, Fox, Deer, and Cat 
hounds. Ten ceuts for photo of pack 
B. P.RocksandS C B Leghorn Eggs, 
15 for $1 00, 100 for $5 oo. 


J.D. Stodghill, Prop., 








Normand}, Tenn. 


D. L. FARRIOR, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Drops of Dairy Cream. 


All as Fat as Butter With Golden Hints to The Progressive Farmer Read- 
ers for the Successful Handling of Many Every-Day Dairy Problems. 


part of what should be done, but this 
little is better than nothing. 

It is not intended to discourage 
the wise use of commercial fertil- 
izers, but the dairy cow will solve 
the fertilizer problem happily for 
her owner. She has no real com- 
petitor in that line. The fertility 
she gives the soil is lasting. 

In raising clover, alfalfa or peas 
to make hay of for dairy cows, one 
improves his land at the same time. 
Two good things are accomplished— 
soil improvement and the production 
of comparatively cheap protein 
roughage to supplant in part high- 
priced bran and cottonseed meal. 

The dairy school revolutionized 
dairying in the Northwest, put on a 
better basis, made better incomes for 
the dairymen and better soil for their 
crops; and dairy schools, books and 
bulletins on dairying and practical 
agricultural papers that handle 
dairying in the Northwest, put itona 
the South. 


Gladly Buy Grades. 


And Their Owner Looks Forward to Buying Registered Animals—Some 
Silo Questions Asked and Answered. 


tramped so that its compactness 
keeps out air to a considerable ex- 
tent. If the silage stands a long 
time after being put in the silo, be- 
fore any is used, it may spoil down 
a little way from the top. Very of- 
ten it is used to a small extent so 
soon after being put in the silo, that 
there is no loss whatever. 

The most certain way of arriving 
at the cost of ensilage machinery is 
to write the manufacturers direct. 
Ordinary hay plants are sometimes 
put in silos immediately after being 
cut, without any preparation what- 
ever. 

* * @ 

Mr. Edwin Montgomery, of Stark- 
ville, Miss., whom many will remem- 
ber as an agricultural writer and as 
a practical dairyman, has put pea- 
vines into a silo with good results, 
without using any ensilage machin-~ 
ery. Care would have to be exer- 
cised to get them packed in well. 
Even then the ensilage would not be 
as desirable usually as if it had been 
cut into short lengths. If memory is 
correct, Mr. Montgomery has stated 
that he believes ensilage from pea- 
vines is better when cut up before 
being put in the silo. 

= *¢ * 


The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington wil send out very in- 
structive bulletins on silage and 
silos, on request. Most of the State 
Experiment Stations also gladly give 
assistance in some form or other. In 
Mississippi, Mr. Wallace’s State, the 
Experiment Station enjoys the assist- 
ance of a special representative from 
the National Department of Agricul- 
ture, who will gladly visit those who 
desire to ereet silos and who is capa- 
ble of giving very helpful advice and 
will do it for the asking. 

The recent article on feeding tests 
with silage, from the pen of Prof. 
Moore, of the Mississippi Station, 
was published after Mr. Wallace’s 
letter was written, and certainly 
should be perused closely. 





When chick after chick mysteri- 
ously disappears, hunt for rats. They 
will travel long distances to carry 





Shelbyville, Kentucky. 


off chicks and are fast workers. 
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Cleared $600 on Forage and Cattle. 





To Say Nothing of Improving the Land—A Nine-Months’ Cattle Venture 
That Did Both the Farm and the Farmer Good. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been 
thinking for some time I would write 
an article for the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer. I see so many 
good things published in it that I 
long to live to try some of them. I 
will write now of a venture I made a 
few years ago. 

Fifty-Five 


Acres in Oats. 


I sowed about fifty-five acres of 
good ridge land in Red Rust Proof 
oats tn February and March, two 
bushels to the acre, plowed them in 
and harrowed them off level, so I 
could run my machine well when 
they got ready to cut. I cut them 
when they were in the dough stage 
and raked them. I have tried letting 
them stand until they got ripe, but I 
do not like to let them get ripe. 
Stock will not eat the straw like they 
do when the crop is cut in the dough 
stage. I got about one ton to the 
acre, which made fifty-five tons on 
the fifty-five acres. I count the oats 
worth at least $10 per ton when 
saved this way. 


The Same in Peas, Sorghum and 
Rye. 


As soon as the oats were cleared 
off the field, I broke the land broad- 
cast as deep as I well could with two 
mules, and harrowed it off well. I 
ran off rows thirty inches wide and 
drilled in cowpeas and sorghum. I 
sowed twenty pounds of peas to one 
acre, or one bushel to every three 
acres; eighteen bushels planted the 
fifty-five acres. I used about six 
pounds of sorghum seed to the acre. 
By the middle of August they were 
ready to work, and I gave them two 
furrows to the row with a _ three- 
plow cultivator. I went before the 
cultivator and sowed about three 
pecks of rye to the acre. By the 
middle of September the peas were 
about half ripe, the sorghum and 
the peavines being about three feet 
high, with a good stand of rye. 


The Same Grazed by Young Steers. 


I had bought up thirty-eight head 
of young steers, small year-olds and 
two-year-olds at a_ cost of about 
$300. I ran them on a good pasture 
through the summer, and had them 
ready to turn in on the peas when 
they were about half ripe. I had 
been told that green sorghum: would 
kill cows, so I tempered them by 
turning them in thirty minutes the 
first day, fifty the next, sixty the 





third day, then I let them go. I have 
never seen another bunch of cattle 
fatten as fast as they did. They 
had peas, sorghum and rye for near- 
ly two months. They dropped the 
entire crop back on the land. I sold 
the cattle about the middle of No- 
vember at two and three-quarter 
cents, weighed on my scales, to S. W. 
Burk & Son, Danville, Ky. They 
brought $748—a profit of $448 on 
the cattle. The fifty-five tons of oats 
at $10 per ton was $550. Add the 
oat and the cow profits together, and 
we have a total gross profit of $998. 


Clear Profits $617.10. 


Compare it to the cost of cultivat- 
ing, etc., as follows: 


Breaking fifty-five acres for 


OOUS Al. SOU). se. Scnertereane $82.50 
One hundred ten bushels of 
seed oats at 75 cents per 
PRUSINGED soo ew ene were. & esate 82.50 
Eighteen bus. of seed peas. 27.00 
Breaking 55 dcres for peas. 82.50 
Thirty-eight bushels of rye 
at 80 cents per bushel... 30.40 
SOrsnuni SE6E 244s eda 5.00 
CUltiVAUINE PEAS: 2. cs ccs 21.00 
Hiarvestin® Oats .. i. ...6 6 6 50.00 
Total cost of crops.... $380.90 


Take the cost of crops ($380.90) 
from the gross profit ($998); and 
we have left $617.10—nearly three 
years’ rent, and the land greatly im- 
proved by the pea crop and the en- 
tire crop dropped back on the land. 
It should be turned under as soon as 
the cattle are taken out. By the 
above method you can make money, 
and at the same time bring your 
land up to a high state of cultiva- 
tion. J. H. MOORE. 


Editorial Comment: How about 
that $11.22 profit per acre, Mr. All- 
Cotton Farmer? Furthermore, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the same 
land the following year would have 
made from one-third to one-half 
more cotton or corn than if the cat- 
tle had not eaten off the peas, sor- 
ghum and rye; and chewed them up 
fine into a high-grade fertilizer. 
Counting the direct and the indirect 
profits, it would not be wild to say 
that a total profit of $20 per acre 
was made clear. This manure would 
outlast commercial fertilizer and 
would put the land in better condi- 
tion to work and to control moisture, 
and commercial fertilizer could not 
do that. 


Feeding Your Milch Cow. 


It is strange that many go on from 
year to year feeding milch cows ra- 
that they might reasonably 
give to hogs that were being fatten- 
ed, yet this is the case. If they have 
a good crop of corn, they feed corn, 
which is a fat-maker, not a milk- 
maker. This subject has been 
brought up before, but it is evident 
there is good reason for its being 
brought up many times yet. A lit- 
tle corn is all right, but when a 
large part of the ration is corn fed 
in connection with corn blades, it is 
about as poor a dairy feed as a far- 
mer could find. No effort will be 
made at this time to cover the whole 
ground of dairy feeding, only those 
points being touched on that seem 
to ery out for attention. 

When a cow is expected to calve 
soon, her feed should be such as will 
keep the bowels open. The grain 
portion of the feed should not be 


tions 





very large just before or just after 
calving. If one has silage, it will be 
found excellent; but very few South- 
ern farmers have silos yet, but may- 
be they can substitute roots, which, 
like silage, is a succulent feed, and 


will have a good influence on the 
bowels. Bran, or linseed meal, with 
a little oats, will be good. Bran 


mash and warm drinking water— 
not hot water—will be good for a 
few days after calving. 

At this period a blanket will not 
be amiss in cold weather. Do not be 
afraid to treat valuable cows with 
kindness and consideration. A man 
who has all his life begrudged stock 
all the attention he gave them is 
likely to squirm and say he is not 
going to become a wet nurse for a 
calf or an old cow; but the man who 
will care for his stock well will find 
it is not as tedious as he might think 
and that it is so gainful he will be 
pretty well satisfied with his work. 

















gret it later on. 1 
chines to be had for the asking. 


The 1908 Improved 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


are ten years ahead of all others in 
every feature of separator construction 


Ten New Styles---Ten New Capacities---Ten New Prices 


A size for every dairy, from the smallest 
to the largest. 


BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
‘ PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 


The result of thirty years experience in building separators. 
the Improved DE LAVAL before you buy, or yon must surely re- 
Send for handsome new catalogue of 1908 ma- 


See 





42 E. Mavison STREET 


Drum & SacrRamenTo Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


General Offices: 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1213 &1215 Fiserr Sr. 14416 Princess Strreer 
PHILADELPHIA 74 Cortlandt St. WINNIPEG 


NEW YORK. 


173-177 Wittiam Srreer 


107 Finest Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 














A Progressive Farmer Ad. Will Do 
the Work. 


Messrs. Editors: A Progressive 
Farmer ad. will do the business. Last 
summer I had a surplus of near 100 
pigs when I turned my ads. on them 
and sold out and was booking or- 
ders ahead before November. When 
I gave you an ad. two weeks ago of- 
fering surplus nursery stock I ex- 
pected results, but nothing like what 
I have had—a regular rush of in- 
quiries. JOHN A. YOUNG. 

Greensboro, N. C. 











I want every per- 





son who is interested 
to have my descript- 
ive booklet free It 
contains valuable in- 
formation. I handle 
a superior line of 
cream separators, churns, 
mitk bottles, bottle caps, 


















gasoline engines and corn 
stalk shredders. Write 
forinformation, 
prices and booklet. 1. A. Madden, 135 Whitehall Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
war ENCE Strongest 
7 Made—— 


Aw SD oa Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized tc 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sel: at 
lactory prices on 30 days’ free trial 
ap l\Cee We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
land poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

2 Winchester, Indiane 






LA a ae 





Spay Your SOWS and 
OTHER STOCK with the 


Pronto Process 


No Cutting, Pain or Death. No Knife used. 
Guaranteed to be auacruealy painless and 
harmless. Sows fatten quicker and on less 
feed. Fat sows mean fat pocketbooks. Use 
the Pronto Spayer and increase your prof- 
its. Easy to apply. Any one can use it. 
Book No. 10 on Stock Spaying free. 
Send $1.50 for Complete Outfit. 
eH 15 sows, 
PRONTO MFG. COMPANY 
Jackson Park Station, Chicago, IlL 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1 200 year and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 

inary Course at home during spare time; taught 
in simplest English; Diploma granted. positions obtained 
for successful students; cost witbin reach ofall; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed; particulars free... Ontar'o Veterin= 
ary Correspondence Schnoci, London, Can. 
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Wheels 


turn easily—loads 

seem lighter and 
teams work with less 
effort when axles are 
coated with 








Best lubricant for the purpose 
ever used. Powdered Mica 
in the grease forms a glass- 
like coating on axle which 
practically destroys fric- 
tion. Ask the dealer and 
don’t be without Mica 
Axle Grease for a day. 


STANDARD OIL 


COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 











Ne \|, 








COIL SPRING FENCE 


Made of high carbon Steel Wire 





Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 








sexe: 


7 
ee 


en-tight. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at lowest f: 





turers prices on 30 Days Free 











= Trial, freight prepaid. 100 page 





Catalogue and price-list free. 





When writing Advertisers, please mention 
this parer. 

















AZO, Box 84 


KITSELMAN BROS., 























MUNCIE, IND. 
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COTTON SEED 


2,000 bushels Cook’s Improved Cot- 
ton Seed for sale at $1.00 per bushel. 

It pays to plant the best! 

This variety needs no recommen- 
dation. Just look up the different 
state experiment farm bulletins and 
see how it stands in the variety 
tests. 

The government sent an agent to our farm 
last spring and purchased our entire supply 
for distribution. 

We have our own gin, and sack the seed 
pure and clean as we gin the cotion, 

ORDER NOW as the government will 
probably take our entire supply now soon. 

It will gin a 500-Ib. bale to 1,250 lbs. seed 
cotton. 

Buy your seed from us, as raising farm 
seeds is our business, and we make a specialty 
of cotton, corn and oats. Selected Marlboro 
Seed Corn $2.00 per bushel, nothing better on 
the markct. Seed Oats sold out. 


VINEYARD FARM Griffin, Ga. 








aa 


New Plan for Early Bearing Pecan Grove 
and other Fruits, free by mentioning The 


Progressive Farmer 5v per cent reduc- 

tion in pri: eof trees. Sure tolive. No agents. 

Freight paid. B. W. STONE & CO., 
Thomasville, Ga. 





The Famous Iron Pea 


The Famous Tron Pea selling at $3 00 per bu.; 
common mixed peas selling at $2 50 per bu. 
Why, buy the Iron Pea every time, and save 
your own seed next season. They have never 
failed to make me a fair crop: have planted 
them fifteen yvears. Will keep sound in field 
until Spring if you can’t gather sooner. Ma- 
tures pods in sixty days: continuous bearing 
until frost. Makes very best hay; does not 
shed foliage like other kinds. Buy direct from 
grower to insure getting the thoroughbred. 
Bushel f. o. b. Baldock $8 00; lb by mail 25 cts. 


J. C. FOWKE, “i Baldock, S. C. 
guaranteed to be 99 per cent 


ALFALFA pure. Should produce hay 


at $40.00 per acre annually. Write for Free Sample 
and instructions on growing. 


GRAIN AND GRASS SEEDS 


Northern Grown and of strongest vitality. ® invite you to 
get Government Tests on our samples. Send for Cat. No. 37 
THE J. E. WING & BROS. SEED CO. 
ox 237, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


Seed Corn 


Best of the Prolitic Varieties Bred to grow 
thick, true to type. thoroughly acclimated and 
best for Southern planting. In 1907 made as 
high as 100 bu. per acre. Price 2.00 per bu.; 1.25 
for half bu. 

Sunnyside Farms, 


We 








All Northern Grown and 





R. Walker Prop., Union, S. C. 


0" 


FIREARMS 


insure results equal to guns of 
much higher price. 

Stevens rifles hold the world’s 
records for target scores, 


Stevens Single or Double 
Barrelled Shotguns 


are equally good for field or trap 
shooting. Special steel barrels.” 
choke bored for any standard shell 

Send for 160-page catalog giving details 
of construction of Stevens shotguns and 
rifles formen and boys. Full of informa- 
tion every gunman should have. Sent free 
for 5c. postage. 

If your dealer can’t supply Fe with 
genuine Stevens, we will ship direct on 
receipt of catalog price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TUOL CO. 
330 Front Street 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. 8. A. 

















THOUSANDS OF PEACH 


Leading Vavie- 
ties. Nice, Clean 
Stock. Must be 
Sold. Prics Right 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Greensboro Nurseries, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 




















FIELD PEAS FOR SALE 


Variety Wonderful. Price $3.00 
per bu., f. o. b. Rocky Point. 
Address 


J. E. TAYLOR, 


R. F. D. NO. 2, - ROCKY POINT, N. C. 





COCKE’S PROLIFIC SEED CORN 


$150 bushel f. o. b. Raleigh or Creedmore 
Makes about 4 more than ordinary corn, will 
ship on ear. A. ©. RAY, Rogers’ Store, N. C. 
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Seed Free. 








other we have seen. 


Aug. 15. Write early, 


Pare 








“THE WATSON” 
ALEXANDER SEED CO.’S NEW WATERMELON. 

OUR OFFER: A packet of seed sent free to every farmer, melon raiser or gardener 
<4 who-will send for it; also, $5.00 in Gold for the largest mefon raised therefrom. This is 
q our BRAG melon, and the best we have ever seen. 
growing the finest Georgia melons, for seed only, select Georgia melons. It was intro- 
duced by us two years ago, and the demand for it is certainly great. It is the only ‘ 
bination” melon we know, of high quality. Away ahead of the Kleckley. Very sweet 
for home use. For shipping it is superior to “Kolb Gem,” “Eden,” “Rattlesnake” or any 
¢ want every melon fancier, for either home use or shipping to 

grow this melon. Packet seed sent same day your address reaches us, and prize awarded 


ALEXANDER SEED CO., 











$5.00 Prize 


nd we have had some experience 


m- 





P. 0. Box 42. Augusta, Ga. 








Our Ads Tell You Who and Where. 


Do You Need Improved Tools, Live 
Try Our Advertisers 
“Where 


ean I get a riding plow 


like the one shown on_ your first 
page?’”’ That is a question which 
has come to us in a number of let- 


ters and has been asked at the office 
by personal inquiry. The pictures, 
like the tools they represent, are 
“cutting a wide through.” We are 
glad of it. We printed them for that 
purpose. While farmers seek to make 
a bigger yield by enriching their 
land and planting better seed, they 
are wise to seek implements for pre- 
paring their land and cultivating it 
in a way that will enable the land 
and the seeds to do their best. And, 
happily, the best way here is the 
labor-saving way—more horse-power 
and iron. 

One Man; 14 Hoes.—It so hap- 
pens that the two or three riding 
cultivators shown in recent issues of 


The Progressive Farmer, including 
the ‘fone man working with 14 
hoes,’ were made by the S. L. 








THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, March 14, 1908. 

Cotton, good 11% 
(0): 4-07: | rs ee 











4 
7% to9 





CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S.C., March 16, 1908. 
D.8. C. R. Sides, packed 7 


























D.S. Bellies, packed 7% 
D. 8. Butts 5% 
Butter Creameéry.................. 32 
Hams—Choice,as tosizeand brand 14 
Lard—Pure—Tierces ...-.--...----- 9% 
Pearl meal $1 65 
Meal, peng ; 
Hay—Timothy 
Grain—Corn, white ----..---------- 80 
Corn, mixed 79 
Oats—Clipped white......------... 68 
Mixed 66 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 75 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds --_--- $1 650 
heat, bran, per 100 pounds -__. 1 50 
Corn. bran, per 100 pounds --._--_- 1 10 
Middlings, per 100 pounds-___-___- 1 60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds____--______- 65 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel --. 45 
Cotton Ties—Pieced _____----. ------ 80 
Rebundled 80 
New ties : $1 13 





Bagging—2 pounds-.______. -.-. 
Flour—S pring wheat patent 
Patent 
Straight 
hoice 














NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 








The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 
tual sales: 

Fancy — 3% 

co i 8 to — 

Prime 2% 2% 

Machine picked 24t9 234 

ll) a 8 to 3% 
Oe OD cease 





Spanish peanuts 


Cocke’s Prolific Seed Corn 


Grown on upland. Sold only inthe 
ear. $1.75 per bushel of 70 pounds. 


Cash with order. 
T. B. PARKER, - Raleigh, N.C. 























20 INCHES HIGH, 


SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON 





ton. 





HY BULLS. 


And Wm. 
says it beats allas to yield. 


Mr. W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C 

Dear Sir—I planted most of my Simpkins seed 
between April Ist and April 15th, at the same time 
planting other varieties, such 
Money Maker and Hawkins. I found that the Simp- 
kins seed fruited very rapidly, and was practically 
full of fruit ninety-five days after germination. On 
my Simpkins cotton this last yearI averageda 
509 lb. bale per acre and the other varieties aver- 
aged from 200 to 38 
had a complete infection of boll weevils last year, 
but it is my opinion thata cotton made before 
August Ist is practically safe. 

This year I am planting 1,200 acres of your cot- 
Iam thoroughly convinced that your seed is 
decidedly the best that I have been able to procure. 


I have 6000 bushels more for sale: $1.25 
per bushel; five bushels, $5 00. 
once for special prices on larger lots. 


TEN DAYS EARLIER THAN KING! 


Polk, 





Leading Louisiana Planter, 


Alexandria, La., February 17, 1908. 


as Toole, King's, 


pounds of lint per acre. We 


Yours truly, WILLIAM POLK. 
Write at 


W. 4. SIMPKINS, 
Raleigh, N.C. 














Stock, Poultry, or Better Seeds?— 
With Your Wants. 

Allen Company of Philadelphia, who 
make the noted ‘‘Planet Jr.’’ tools, 
which include a large number of 
highly improved implements, such as 
cultivators, planters, drills, and har- 
rows. 

All of the Planter Jr. tools were 
invented by a farmer, S. L. Allen. 
He used them first, then patented 
them, and finally put them on the 
market. In this way he had a chance 
to demonstrate the practicability of 
the tools and to perfect them, and 
for 35 years they have been increas- 
ing the crop profits of their users. 

Ss. L. Allen & Co. issue a _ very 
interesting catalog about the Plan- 
et Jr. tools, and they are sending it 
to everybody who writes for it. It is 
liberally illustrated, not only with 
pictures of their tools, but also with 
photographie scenes showing how the 
tools are used in the different steps 
of crop raising. Write for one of 
these catalogs, whether you want to 
buy farm machinery or not. Address 
S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1108B, Phila- 
delphia. A postal will do. 

This Week's Picture.—The imple- 
ment shown on the first page of this 
issue is made by the Bateman Man- 
ufacturing Company, 189G, Gren- 
loch, N. J., of whose “Iron Age” im- 
plements an extensive mention was 
made in this column last week. The 
machine on the first page comes very 
near to being an ‘‘Encyclopedia on 
wheels’’—so many are the things it 
does. The legend under the machine 
tells of its capabilities, and the man- 
ufacturers will be glad to send you 
their catalog telling you more, and 
also to give you prices. Write for 
it; it will interest you. 

Book on Breaking Out Middles.— 
Farmers all over the South will soon 
be “breaking out the middles,”’ and 
it is a work in which a plow per- 
fectly adapted to the business will 
be appreciated. If you want to learn 
all about an invention for this pur- 
pose which many farmers have found 
to be a very great labor saver, send 
a postal card to Henry F. Blount, 
Box 100, Evansville, Ind., and by re- 
turn mail he will send you—free— 
his Book of “Busters.’’ This book 
gives full information regarding 
Blount’s “True Blue’ Middle Break- 
er or ‘Buster’ and is filled with 
letters from some of the best known 
and most successful planters of the 
South, in which they tell their own 
experiences with this remarkable 
implement. 

They are not only fine for plowing 
up old stalks and bedding land, but 
for cultivating. They are very com- 
pact with short beams, enabling you 
to plow clear to the end of the row. 
One Alabama farmer is using more 
than a hundred of them. Write to 
Mr. Blount to-day and get the free 
book by return mail. 

Other Implement Makers.--But we 
sannot begin to tell you the half here 
that our advertising columns will tell 
you about where to get progressive 
implements for progressive farmers. 
Look over the advertisements of the 
dealers and manufacturers, one by 
one, and they will tell you who can 
supply you with the labor-saving im- 
plements of progress and profit that 
you need in your farming. 





I notice I am beind a little on my 
subscription to you, also that when 
we do not pay promptly you have 
to pay extra postage. I don’t want 
to cause you any extra expense, for 
you are giving us the best farm pa- 
per edited in the South and it gets 
better all the time.—W. B. Lamb, 
Ingold, N. C. 
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Plowing: Why, When, and How. 





The Five Big Advantages of Thoroughly Breaking Your Ground, the 


Kind of Plows to Use, 
the Best Results. 
No system of after cultivation of 
a crop can compensate for a bad sys- 
tem of plowing. It should be under- 
stood that no set of rules can pe laid 
down that will apply to all soils, 
crops and conditions, and the sug- 
gestions to follow will be in the line 
of general good practice. The ob- 
ject of plowing is to separate ad- 
hesive soil particles. There are many 
advantages to be gained by this sep- 
aration of the finely divided soil par- 
ticles. 1. It causes a liberating of 
latent stores of mineral fertility. 2. 
Aeration of the soil. 3. A loose 
broken soil allows the free develop- 
ment and spread of plant roots. 4. 
The burying of surface accumula- 
tions out of the way of cultivation. 
5. And last but not least the form- 
ing of a soil resorvoir for the use of 
the crop in a drouth. 


Gradual Deepening of the Soil. 


Surface soil ranges from almost 
none to several feet in depth. Where 
the top soil is very shallow there 
should be a gradual deepening with 
each plowing, say an average going 
down of % inch with each plowing. 
If the deepening process is too rap- 
id, much unweathered subsoil being 
brought to the surface will militate 
against the growth of the crop, caus- 
ing the top soil to become sodden, 
and cultivation will be more diffi- 
cult. If the subsoil is turned up 
gradually, the action of the elements 
will reduce it and it will be as- 
similated with the surface soil, much 
mineral fertility, especially potash, 
will be added to the soil and the pro- 
ducing qualities of the soil thereby 
increased. 

When Deep and When Shallow. 

The best results follow deep plow- 
ing for almost any crop when the 
nature of the soil admits of this. 
Where shallow plowing is to be rec- 
ommended is where there is a hard- 
pan subsoil near the surface. On 
such soils the excess water can only 
be taken away by evaporation, and 
should be kept near the surface to 
allow of rapid evaporation. If the 
hard pan is one or more feet below 
the surface, and the land is not tile- 
drained, deep plowing is to be recom- 
mended, as the surface water is more 
quickly carried below the crop roots, 
and there is less danger of smother- 
ing or scalding of the crop. 


Storing Moisture for Time of Need. 


Drouth is perhaps the greatest 
menace to successful cropping. As 
this occurs usually in mid-summer 
we should store up as as much of the 
surplus spring moisture as possible. 
We can do this quite successfully by 
deep plowing, forming a soil reser- 
voir. Then by correct methods of 
culture, capillary attraction will 
bring a large volume of moisture to 
the surface and save the crop where 
it would otherwise be so stunted in 
growth as to be of little value. The 
bottom three inches of a nine-inch 
soil will furnish the crop with nearly 
double the moisture ag will the top 
six inches. We class three to five 
inches as shallow; five to seven 
inches medium, seven to ten inches 
as deep plowing. Many think they 


are plowing eight inches deep, when 
in fact but six inches. We plow 


eight to ten inches deep for all crops. 
Deep plowing is especially desirable 
for potatoes. 

Fall and Spring Breaking. 


Fall plowing for spring crops can- 
not be generally recommended, es- 


pecially in central and northern lati- 
tudes, 


though there are exceptions. 


and How 


and When to Use Them to Get 
Where hoed crops are to be planted 
on old permanent sod lands, unless 
the soil is very heavy, these should 
be broken in the fall, so that the sods 
may become rotten and not hinder 
cultivation. If heavy sods are plow- 
ed down in spring capillary attrac- 
tion is cut off and the crop is almost 
sure to suffer from drouth. Under 
no circumstances re-plow the fall- 
plowed lands in the spring. All lands 
where it is not advisable to fall plow 
should be broken as soon as possible 
in the spring. This allows natural 
settling of the ground, many insects 
are destroyed by the late freezing, 
and the labor of putting the land in 
condition for planting is greatly re- 
duced. Also there is much better 
conservation of moisture than where 
the land is broken just previous to 
planting. 


Ruinous to Plow Where Too Wet. 


Far too many farmers get in too 
much of a rush and plow their 
ground too wet. Plowing the land 
when wet puts the land in very bad 
physical condition by making it sod 
and plastic. 
otherwise be available to the 


plastic soil, and the crop 
slow unsatisfactory growth. 
noted fields plowed too wet that were 
rendered unproductive for 
years, 
given during this time. 
tween the hands 
plow. 


it 


What Kind of Plow Should I Use? 


use in the Eastern, 
Central States: 
plow, the riding sulky, 
ing gang plow. Small, 


Southern 


the sulky or gang plow. And 


modern walking does 
work, where 
use a rolling coulter. 
ing the claims of 
or gang plows to the contrary, 
the walking plow uses less 
power in doing a given 
work than the sulky plow, 
am free to say that under 
conditions much better work 


plow 


certair 


with the walking plow. 
the plowman, 
many chores 
work is done, 
The Jointer 


While the plow 
placed the shear 


especially 
to do after 


and Rolling Coulter. 


jointer 


cutter to a consid 


using 


jointer is not necessary to put i 


of cultivation, 


at hand to feed the tiny plants unti 
they 
the soil. 


coulters be used successfully on walk 


has the advantage. 
land the rolling cutter is far the mos 
satisfactory, lessening the draft o 
the plow, does not clog, and leave 


row. The rolling 
ways be 
should be 


cutter should 


depth of furrow. 
will 


th 





save crumbling down of 








The fertility that would 
grow- 
ing of the crop is sealed up in the 
makes a 

I have 


fifteen 
even though good care was 
When soil 
will readily compact by pressure be- 
is too wet to 


There are three classes of plows in 
and 
the common walking 
and the rid- 
irregular 
shaped fields are not available for 
if 
properly adjusted and operated, the 
good 
it is not necessary to 
Notwithstand- 
makers of sulky 
I find 
horse 
amount of 
though I 


can be 
done with the latter than is possible 
And it saves 
if he has 
the day’s 
as many farmers have. 


has dis- 


erable extent, we only employ the STEEL, 

jointer where considerable foreign| § Light and _— 
matter is to be plowed down that Compact. 

would hinder cultivation. We aim 


to have the manure so applied (by 
a manure spreader) that the 


deep down to get it out of the way 
but leave it between 
the furrow laps where it keeps the 
soil from getting solid and is readily 


have time to branch out into 
Only in a few instances can rolling 


plows, and here is where the sulky 
On any but stony 


a smooth clean land side to the fur- 
al- 
used on sulky plows and 
set to run about half the 
Thig deep setting 


sides of the furrows which would in- 
terfere with the land wheel, and les- 


sens draft. We sometimes use the 
rolling coulter and jointer at the 
same time on our sulky plows. Thus 


we get the lessened draft, non-clog- 
ging, smooth landside from the use 


of the rolling cutter, and the turning 
under of any coarse foreign matter 
with the jointer. The jointer, if fit- 
ted to the beam of the plow just 
back of the cutter and stands about 
% inch from the sides of the cutter 
to prevent clogging. 


The Width of the Furrow. 


Where the land is smooth, and the 
sulky plow properly operated, nearly 
perfect work may be done, but we 
estimate the draft at 4% horse-power 
greater than walking plow. We think 
a 14-inch sulky plow large enough. 
These will turn a 15-inch furrow 
nicely. A walking plow should not 
be expected to turn to exceed a 14- 
inch furrow, and will not turn well 
to exceed eight inches in depth, while 
a 14-inch sulky will turn 9 to 10 
inches deep. 

The best plowing 
where the depth of the furrow is 
one-half the width, and the furrow 
so made that there will be a lapping 
over. If the furrows are laid too 
flat the ground becomes too sodden 
and is hard to cultivate. 


can be done 


Gang and Dise Plows. 


Gang plows are of too heavy draft 


and you will have 
and to keep. Js 
Licking Co., Ohio. 


products to sell 
F. KELLER. 


FARMER'S -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our P rogressive 
Farmer readers in this departme nt and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word: 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents: six months, 55 cents; one 
year, #1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 























M. B. turkeys, young toms 
i. Hampton, Newport, Tenn. 





at bargain prices. 








Wonderful or unknown seed = ro 2.00 Dus. fs 


o b. R. R. Bell, Wildwood, 





FOR SALE 
o. HF. 


Seed corn $1.75, Peas $3.00 bush- 
Apperson, East Bend, N. C. 





Barred ae ig Rock eggs, ie se — 


, two 
settings 1.25. - Young. Mocksville, y 


N. C. 





FOR SALE 
cutter, 
a. C, 


Cox cotton planter, Smith straw 
both nearly new. J. F. Hunter, Arcola, 





Scotch Collie Pups cheaper than you can raise 
them, C, C. Alexander, Matthews, North Caro- 
lina. 





FOR SALE 
gasoline engine. 
tuck, Va. 


Kight-horse 
Mary E. 


power Fairbanks 
Hodsden, Chucka- 





EGGS~—Barred Rocks and White Wyandottes 
at 1.00 per 15. Mrs. E. H- Miller. L. Box 7, Chad- 
bourn, N. C. 











except on light soils, and where very 
heavy teams are employed, are more 
difficult to operate in turning corn- 


the corners where 
made. They 
fields where little turning 
sary. On clay soils a 
is large enough, and it will require 
three large or four medium size 
horses to handle them. We find that 
on our silt loam soil when breaking 
the soil nine inches deep it is all 
three good horses ought to do to 
handle our single sulky. A day’s 
work is two or three acres according 
to the condition of the ground. 

Disc plows do splendid work on 
lands free from sods and litter, and 
can be used to advantage on farms 
where continuous hoed crops are 
grown, but are not suited to use on 
the average farm where a rotation of 
crops is followed. 

Plow deep while 


a gee turn is 


is neces- 
12-inch gang 


sluggards sleep, 


ers and leave a bad dead furrow in|} 


are best suited to large | 





S. C. R. I, Red eggs. Eggs for hatching 1. 00 
per 15. Miss Mary Ferguson, Route No. 2, 
Cameron, N.C. 

Eggs tor hatching cheap. Pure bred S. C. 


White Leghorns and Butf Orpingtons, 75¢ for 15, 
cheaper per 100. Mrs. J. R- Pace, Oxford, N. ¢ 





Bargains inan Avery, Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga Dise plows, Railway horse powers, Shredder, 
| Buff Orpington chickens, Angora goats, York- 
shire and FE ssex pigs. J- E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N.- 





EGGS FOR SETTING—White and Partridge 
|; Wyandottes, White and Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Silver-Spangled Hamburgs and Black 
Minoreas. Leadingstrains, well mated, #1 per 
13. Mumford’s Poultry Farm, Morganton. N.C. 





Pekin Duck eggs for hatching. Rankin Strain 
Imperial Pekin ducks. We have the best. E 

15 for $1.50; $6.00 per 100. Eggs from my 
pens of S. C. White Lezhorns, $1 50 per 15: 
per 100. Willow Poultry Yards, 
N.C. 





$7 00 
South Mills, 





S. C. 


Butf Orpington eggs, high 
these. 


Cook's strain, $3.00 to $5.00 per 
$15.00: Cock’s $5.00 to $10.00; 
Miss C. Lena Fore, 
tle-on-Roanoke), 


grade eggs 
15. trios 
Hens 33,00 to $7.00. 
(Formerly of Mistleto-Cas- 
Jeffress, Va. 











Scholtz’s Buff Rocks & White Wandottes 


Eves from prize-winners, $1.50 for 15: Mam- 
moth Bronze turkeys, egys $2.00 per setting. 


E. P. Scholtz, 20 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N.C. 
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Made of a 


LANT YOUR COTTON SEED IN HILS 


You will save half the labor and expense of “chopping out,” save from three- 

quarters to one and one-half bushe ls of valuable seed per acre, and 
grow an extra bale for every fifteen acres planted—if, 
sowing the seed wastefully in drills, you plant it in hills, with our 


IMPROVED SEED DROPPER 


The only Cotton Planter made that drops the seed at regular 
intervals—just where you want it and enough in each hill to 
insure a good stand. Seed don’t have to be rolled or delinted 
- for use in this dropper, and 1 bushel will plant 3 acres, 
Improved Seed 
year—in labor, money and incr¢ 
times 















instead of 


Dropper will save enough the first 
‘ased yieli—to pay for itself 
over. Write TODAY and we will send 
full details—convineing proof—of the work of 
this wonderful, money-Saving, crop-increasin ¢ 
Cotton Planter, and tell you where to buy it. 


THE HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
5] River Avenue, Harriman, — 
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THE SUCCESS 


1 


Cotton Seed Crusher, 








Sirmple, 
Durable, 
Rapid, 
Cheap. 


t Has been Manufactured for 25 years. 
f Never Failed to Give Satisfaction. 
s 


Price $40 Cash. 
DEWEY BROS, Inc., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


GOLDSBORO, - - - - NG 


e 
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Where to Buy Poultry 
and Eggs of the 


Foremost Breeds 








ADVERTISING RATES: 
Display ads $1.26 per inch, per inser- 


tion; without display, 3 cents per inser- 
tion for each word, figure or initial. 











Good Eggs For Hatching 


PURE S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS 


Best laying strain in the South. Free range 
$1.00 per 15, $6.00 per 100, $50.00 per 1000. 

Pure single comb White Leghorns, from prize 
wianing strains, pullets commenced to lay at5 
montdss old, $1.50 per 15; $8 per 100. 

Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, 1st class mat- 
ing, $2.00 for 15, $10.00 per 100. 

I ship from Richmond, Va. 
fertile eggs, and safe delivery. 


MRS. CAL HUSSELMAN, 
R. F. D. 1, :: :: HIGHLAND SPRINGS, VA. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From heavy laying strains of Barred, 
White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Buff Wyando.tes, Buff Or- 
pingtons, S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns and Black Minorcas. : 


N. C. Agricultural Experiment Station, 


West Raleigh, N. C. 


Eees For Hatching 
From high scoring birds, Barred Buff and 
White Rocks, White Buff, Silver Laced and Par- 
tridge Wyandottes, Partridge Cochins, Rhode 
Island Reds, Black Langshans, Light Brahmas, 
Black Minorcas, White and Brown Leghorns; 
$1 00 for 15, 82 00 for 30, $3 00 for 50, $5 00 per 100, 
a hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or order du- 
plicated at half price A few nice cockerels for 
sale of the different breeds, cheap as to quality- 
All of our pens are headed by high scoring 
birds. Write your wants and get something 
good for your money 
Oakland Peale Farm, Ruffin, N. C. 


I guarantee fresh 











Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons. 


Eggs for hatching from two of the best breeds 
there are. B. P. R., $1.00 per 15; B. O., $1.50 per 
15. Also a few nice cockerels for sale at $1.00 
each. Orders filled on short notice. Eggs strict- 
ly fiesh, and packed so as to go safely anywhere. 

MRS. A. J. OWENS, CANON, Ga. 


SINGLE COMB R. I. REDS 


Eggs from nice colored and healthy birds at 
$2.00 per 15; $3.00 per 30; $7.00 per 100. I breed 
S. C. Reds exclusively. Send me your orders, 
Will give satisfaction. No stock for sale. 


N. A. HARTSFIELD, 
OAK HILL POULTRY FARM, WYATT, N. C. 


REIDER’S FINE 


Poultry Catalogue 


for 1908 is wok and better hg ever. 
Tells all about pure-bred poultry and 
: fp illustrates 60 varieties. Contains 10 
prED> beautiful chromos of leading breeds— 

pretty enoughto frame. Tells of best Louse 
Killer, how to cure diseases, make money. 
Only 10c postpaid. Send to-day for a copy. 
LB. H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 
















Eggs For Hatching 


From the best two laying strains, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and S C. White Leghorns. 
Only thoroughbred breeders, carefully selected, 
used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash with 
order. Prices $1 per 15, $5 per 100. 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


Box 294 Washington, N. C. 


| angshans---Homer Pigeons. <-- :-- 


Langshans bred to lay; eggs, $1.25 per set- 
ting. Homers, mated or unmated. 


SIDNEY JOHNSON, Boydton, Va. 
Farm raised S. 


FGGS FOR HATCHING. Gide tstand 


Reds, One Dollar per Setting. 
J. L. STEVENSON, 
oray, N. C. 


Varieties Purebred Poultry. :-- :-- 


Eggs $1 per setting. Catalogue free. 
J. T. YODER, Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 
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Catch the Buyer’s Eye. 


This is One of the Best Ways to Get Good Prices—There 
vantage in Having Your Market Chickens the Same Size and Color. 


Buyers of what is to be eaten rely 
very much on the eye in forming an 
opinion of the value of what is 
bought. It is true of all kinds of 
edibles. Those selling fruit, if they 
know their business, put it in at- 
tractive packages and maybe cover 
it with tinted paper or netting of 
some kind that will make the whole 
look better. They do this because 
their own experience and the ex- 
perience of others tell them that 
sales are made at better prices. They 
get enough extra money to pay for 


their care and to leave a good profit 
over. This practice has been follow- 


ed by up-to-date men in all parts of 
the country for years, and the fact 
that it is continued is conclusive that 
it is gainful. 

Take Strawberries, for Instance. 


Those who have raised straw- 
berries for market know that it 
is not always the best flavored berry 
that sells best. The buyers know 
little about the flavor of different 
varieties, but they do know when a 
berry makes a good impression on 
the eye. That is the reason that for 
selling on the general market it is 
often advisable to grow a berry that 
is sightly, rather than toothsome; 
while the man who grows the berries 
may have a patch of some smaller 
and less sightly variety for home use, 
because what he wants is something 
that tastes good. The difference be- 
tween him and those who buy his ber- 
ries is that he knows his business, 
and the others do not know it. Life is 
too short to spend much of it in try- 
ing to educate other persons as to 
what they should eat. He who sells 
them what they call for can go back 
home and be getting something else 
ready for market, while if he pur- 
sued the opposite course he might be 
wasting time in trying to persuade 
possible buyers that they did not 
know what they ought to buy. 


The Same With Poultry. 


Where does this touch the poultry 
business? Here: If birds are to be 
sold for eating they should be in a 
condition that will please the eye. 
If the birds are of many kinds, some 
large and some small, some fat and 
some lean, some roundish and some 
of the slender, long-legged kind, they 
will not look right. Again the buyer 
will spend his money according to 
whether his eye is or is not pleased. 
When it comes down to the individu- 
al buyer who buys one bird for home 
use, he may give more attention to 
the condition of the particular bird 
he buys; but first the grocer or the 
commission merchant will pass on 
the price and the price then fixed 
will be the one the producer gets. 
Buyers readily take advantage of 
everything they can to beat down the 
price, and should have as few ex- 
cuses as it is possible to give them 
for fixing on a low price. It avails 
nothing for the producer to say such 
a condition should not exist. It does 
exist, and the producer who governs 
himself accordingly will be the 
gainer. 


Where Uniformity Has a 
Value. 


How should he govern himself? 
He should recognize that birds of 
the same breed, because they all are 
of the same breed, will look more 
alike when they get to market. 
There is less likely to be some large 
and some small, some fat and some 
lean, some roundish and some of the 
slender, long-legged kind; and the 


Market 





is an Ad- 


appearance they make will please the 
eye and very likely command a bet- 
ter price. It is also true that while 
they are growing or while they are 
being fattened for market—and poul- 
try should not be sent to market af- 
ter getting grown unless they are 
fattened—the feed and care suitable 
to one will not be far wrong for the 
others; while if they are of various 
breeds, the same feed and care will 
not suit all alike and poultry are too 
small to feed individually. The pro- 
ducer, unless he is specializing in a 
way that not one in a thousand do, 
should have a flock the members of 
which he can treat all alike. This 
is one more reason why it pays to 
raise just one standard breed of 
chickens, 

In a future issue something will 
be said in the way of showing how 
the rule of uniformity is of advan- 
tage also in marketing eggs. 





I would like to see every farmer 
in North Carolina a‘reader of The 
Progressive Farmer. It is the best 
paper for the farmer that is pub- 
lished in the United States.—B. T. 
Hicks, Granville Co., N. C. 








‘FAMOUS’ WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Built up by the Trap-Nest Individual Record 
System, for Heavy Laying. Snow White, Pro- 
lific, Strong. Best all-purpose fowl. Eggs trom 


Pens Nos. 1 and 2, Select prizewinnings, . 00 
Pens 3 and 4, Special, Choice Mating, - - 200 
Pens Nos. 5 to 9, Splendid utility a 1 00 


tor fifteen eggs. 
W. T. ROBERTS, Dept. C. Gurley, Ala. 





Strictly Fresh Eggs a Specialty 


From pure bred Mammoth Bronze, White Hol- 
land, Half-wild from Bronze cross turkeys, line 
bred B. P. Rocks. Toulouse Geese. Mammoth 
Pekin and Indian Runner ducks, White Guineas, 
B. B. Game Bantams, Prize-winning Berk- 
shires. Satisfaction guaranteed. <A postal 
will bring you my 1908 price list and circular. 
E. F. SOMMERS, 
Somerset, Va. 





Byrd’s Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 

Largest strains. Choice large, vigorous toms 
at special prices that will move them; eggs 3.00 
per setting. Eggs from choice matings of S.C. 
Brown Leghorns and White P- Rocks at farm- 
ers prices. The grade that will lay, weigh, win 
and pay. 

Byrd Brothers, Salisbury, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From S. C. Buff Orpingtons. the best all pur- 
pose fowl. Fertile eggs _ safe shipment 
guaranteed. Eggs $1.50 for 1 

a ©, SPU? Ss, 
Route No. 1, - - - Carthage, N. C. 








ROSE COMB SPECIALIST 
White and Columbian Wyandottes and Buff 
Orpingtons. Asheville Show 20 entries won 19 
regular and 6 special prizes, Eggs $2.50 and 
$3.50 for 15. Cornish Indian hens and Colum- 
bian cockerel for sale. Eggs exchanged in 
Rose Combs. H D. McCAIN, Marshall, N. C, 





THIRTY SELECTED SINGLE COMB 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
On free range. 
cockerels. 
$1.50 per 15. 


Headed by three standard 
180 eggs on hand laid in ten days. 


JOSEPH R. BRYANT, 
Ronda, N. C. 


Eggs From Prize-Winning S, C. Brown Leghorns 
I guarantee hatch of 8 chicks or furnish 2nd 
setting at half price. Prices: Yard No. 1, eggs 
2.00 per 15; Yard No. 2, 1.50 per 15. 
D. S. Thornburg, Cherryville, N. C. 


GREEN’S BROWN LEGHORNS 
Are the undisputed champions of North Caro- 
lina. Matings for 1908 are the strongest that 
can be put together, free circular, eggs $200 
per 15. JNO. P. GREEN, 708 E. Sth St., Charlotte, N. C. 








IDYLWILDE STOCK and EGGS FOR SALE 


White, Barred and Buff Rocks, M. 
B. turkeys and Rouen ducks. 

Rock Eggs $1.00 to $2.50 per setting 
of 15, M. B. Eggs $4.00 per 11, Rouen 
Eggs $1.00 per 11. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Exhibi- 
tion stock a specialty. Address all 
communications to 


IDYLWILDE FARM, 
Cherry, N, C. 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 


S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

yored Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send ‘for folder, it’s free. 


" NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, =: Charlotte, N. C. 


White Wyandotte Eggs 


From Fishel and Vanderbilt prize winning 
strains; Pens No. 1 and 2, fancy breeders, $1 50 
for 15, Pens No. 3 and 4, general utility, $1 00for 


15. 
WAKEFIELD POULTRY FARM, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BURKE'S GARDEN 737777 02 


20 M. B. or W. H. Turkey toms, 22 to 40 Ibs. 
#5 00 or mated to females any age no kin. 30 
cockerels, W. Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks 
from stock bred in Burke’s Garden and good, 
enough to win sweep stakes at Va. Show. B. 
Leghorns and Lr Brahma Pea Cocks. 2 males, 
2nd cock; Ist cockerel 1 pullet ist pen Va. 
State Fair, Black Langshan, young hens and 
pullets, 16 in all, to move quick. 


Woodland Poultry Yards 


W. E. Barrett, Prop., Farmville, N.C. 
PURE BRED FOWLS 
R. C. R. I. Reds, White Plymouth Rocks, 


White Wyandottes and S. C. Brown Leghorns. 
Eggs 1.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


OAKHURST FARM 


B. P. Rocks, fine stock; try a setting, $1 00 for 
13. Also Poland China Pigs. Cocke's and 
Biggs’ seed corn, 2.00 per bu. 


E. S. MILLSAPS, 
Stony Point, N. C. 


S. C. R. I. REDS 


A fine lot of cockerels and pullets, #200 to 
$3 00 each; eggs per setting of 15, $1 50; $350 for 
50 eggs or $6 00 per 100. 


MRS. ANNA M. KEMP, 
R. F.D. No. 2. -s- Clarksville, Va 


Black Langshans Exclusively 


Extra good layers. Eggs per setting of 13 $1; 
fooxe full grown $2; Hens each $1.50; trio for 
.00. 











CATTLE COMPA gL 
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Bay View Truck and Poultry Farm, 
Box 164, Morehead City, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 
Eggs: $1.50 per 15; first prize pen, Charlotte, 1908. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
Eggs; $1 for 15; second prize pen Charlotte, 1908. 
Write for prices on fowls 


D. A. HODGES, R. 3, Salisbury, N. C. 


———_ ACME POULTRY FARM —— 
A. D. KELLEY, 








Prop., Raeford, N. C 
Eges for Hatching 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, 15 $1 50; S.C White 
Leghorns, 15 $150; Pekin Ducks 11 $125. I sell 


Incubators, Brooders, Hovers, Canning Outfits, 
Spray Pumps, ete. Correspondence solicited. 
want of Barred Rocks get the 


EG famous “RINGLETS” from 


stock not inbred, of 


Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, N.C. 





$1.25 per clutch of fifteen. If in 



















S. C. BUFF AND WHITE ORPINGTONS 
Free range solid Buff eggs $1.00 for 15; special 
selections in Buffs and Whites $2.00 for 15. Or- 
pingtons lead. We are headquarters. 
Orpington Place, Clarksville, Va., R 2. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING-White Wyandottes 
and S. C. White Leghorns $1 25 per 15, Japanese 
Pekin Ducks $1 50 per 12. best strains, satisfac- 


White Holland turkeys for sale, toms $3 00, 
hens $2 50, pair $5 00; S. C. W- Leghorn eggs for 
hatching, 15 for 75c- ‘Red Crest F arm, Elm- 





tion esnasbinaneintnn Chas. M: acgill, Kittrell, Ww. 0, 


wood, N. 








HIGHEST QUALITY 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, Single 
Leghorns, White Wyandottes, White and 
Ducks and Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 
duce prize winners and heavy layers. 
$2 75 per 30; $4 00 per 45. 





We breed only from choice birds, 
Eggs from the same pens we breed from $1 50 per 15; 
Duck eggs, $1 50 per 
per 18. Send for our Free IWustrated Catalogue. 


Hermitage Poultry Farm, Box 15, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


EG6S AND STOCK 


Comb Buff Orpingtons, Single Comb White 
Barred Plymouth Rocks; Mammoth Pekin 
mated to pro- 
11; $2 75 per 22. Turkey eggs, #2 00 per 9; $8 75 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
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Try Some Sweet Peppers This Year. 





Mrs. C. S. Everts, 
Last year we grew sweet peppers 
for table use for the first time. We 
expect to continue growing them as 
long as we make a garden. We are 
not sure of the variety, but think it 
was Mexican sweet pepper. We 
planted seed in the garden April 
29th; three or four in a hill, two 
feet apart, thinned to one plant in 
a place, and began using late in Au. 
gust. The peppers were four to six 
inches long and two to three inches 
in diameter, very mild and syeet. 
They were cut in strips, the seeds 
removed, and the peppers eaten fresh 
with salt like celery. We never en- 
joyed any vegetable more than we 
did those sweet peppers. 
We inquired of our physician and 
druggist as to the advisability of 


Ridgeland, Miss. 

eating them freely, and were told 
they were extremely beneficial, as 
red pepper (capsicum) is a stimulus 
and aid to digestion. By taking the 
pepper in its natural state regularly, 
the beneficial effect is much greater 
than when given as a drug, as is so 
frequently done. This year we shail 





start a few plants in boxes in the 
house, to transplant to the garden 
early in April, or when we transplant 
tomatoes; and should have them 
for use as early as tomatoes. The 
most of the plants will be started in 
the garden as we did last year, for 
later use. We urge our readers who 
do not grow sweet peppers to try 
some this year. They are mcre 
easily grown than tomatoes and will 
bear until frost. 





Fall Cabbage Scheme. 


Messrs. Editors: Thinking that 
some of your readers would be in- 
terested in raising fall cabbage, I 
venture to send my experience. For 
several years I had been planting 
seed in summer, hoping to get them 
to grow. But I failed each time; 
so late last spring I adopted a new 
plan. Late Drumhead seed were 
sown in a drill across the garden; 
and the plants were let stand in the 
weeds and grass, which dwarfed them, 
so there were only little hard stalks 
with small buds on the top. After 
the peas, tprnips, mustard, and other 
early vegetables came off, the land 
was well plowed into beds, with deep 
water furrows. In July and August, 
when we would get a shower of rain, 
some of those little hard stalks would 
be set in the water furrow. 

It did not take much cultivation. 
We never had nicer heads in the ear- 
ly summer than those. Let no one 
think he can have cabbage unless the 
land is rich. When he thinks it is rich, 
he should make it four times richer; 
und break deep, very deep. My soil 
is sandy loam, clay subsoil. 

J. L. HENDERSON. 


Editorial Comment: That plan has 
the appearance of being easy, and is 
worth trying. What is said about 
rich soil for cabbage ought to find a 
lodging place in the mind of every 
cabbage grower and be acted on al- 
ways. Garden soil is rarely rich 
enough for good results, and this is 





especially true when cabbage is 
raised. 

I think you are making a great 
paper. Keep on preaching more 


live stock and the raising of supplies 
at home.—W. F. Doughton, Alle- 
ghaney Co., N. C. 


FOUND: 


One:of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your: Eggs, Sweet Potatoes, and Poul- 
try to. Write tothem to-day. They are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 


10K. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 


Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN 

















Two Simple Remedies for Garden 
Bugs. 


Messrs. Editors: I send for publi- 
cation two simple remedies for gar- 
den bugs which, I believe, will be 
found helpful to your readers. 

About twice a week, early in the 
morning, while the dew is on, sprin- 
kle the plant freely with cottonseed 
meal. This will not only effectually 
destroy the bugs, but the first rain 
will wash the meal down in the soil 
to enrich it and make the plants 
grow. 

Cottonseed meal is, when wet, 
sticky and gummy, also very pene- 
trating. So if applied when the dew 
is on, it sticks to the bugs and gums 
them up. <A few applications will 
destroy them completely. I believe 
a fair trial of this will be worth 
many dollars to every man that runs 
a truck farm and a garden. 


For Melon Vine Pests. 


For melon rine pests, the treat- 
ment must be entirely different. The 
young melon vines are very tender 
and elicate, and nothing can be put 
on them that will destroy the vines. 

So the thing to do is to give them 
something else to eat, something 
they will like better. This can be 
done by planting a hill of peas be- 
tween each two hills of vines, just 
after vines come up. The bugs and 
insects will leave the melon vines 
and go to the young and tender pea 
vines. By the time they eat up the 
peavines the melon vines will be 
large enough to withstand them. 

R. H. GOWER. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 





The 


Seed 
‘Book 
FOR 1908 


contains 63 
Specialties in 
Vegetables, 
69 in Flowers, 
besides every- 
thing else 
~ good, old or 








ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 


36 Bay Street, East 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Orders for All Quantities Promptly 
Filled——Write for Quotations 














growing. 
You need it. 
it is free to 
all sending me 
their address 
on a postal. 


: f eowings 





‘ 
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Pure 


allow 


will r 
tation 


is told 


White 
owner 





Paint is made of a pigment and a liquid. 
order to have the best paint, must be Pure White Lead, the liquid 


and mixed fresh as needed. 


To test the paint, take a small bit of the White Lead, before it is mixed 
with the oil or coloring matter, and blow a flame upon it with a blowpipe. 
If little globules of netallic lead form, the White Lead is pure, and you may 


to lead, the outlook 1s bad. 


Wewill send a Blowpipe free 


The connection between this test and the 
durability ‘and consequent economy) of paint 


This book, together with a blowpipe to test 


New York, 
Cleveland, 
Philadelphia [John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Oo.] 















Fortelling the Future 
of a Painting Job 












The outcome of your 
paint investment, involv- 
ing gallons of paint and 
many dollars’ worth of 
labor, can be foretold, so 
far as the durability of 
materials is concerned, 
by examining a very small 
specimen of the White 
wis Lead which you propose 
to use. 












The pigment, in 


Linseed Oil, and these ingredients should be Jought separately 


the painters to zo ahead. If the mass is stubborn and refuses to turn 


The White Lead has been adulterated and you 


ue the day you allow the imi- 
FULL WEIGHT KEGS 


paint to be used on your house. 
The Dutch Boy Painter ona 


keg guarantees not only pur- 
ity but full weight of White 

sead. Our packages are not 
weighed with the contents; 
each keg contains the amount 
of White Lead designated on 
the outside. 





instructively in one of our booklets. 











Lead, will be sent free to any house- a 
who intends to paint this season. Ask for Test Equipment 13 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
tn whichever of the following cities is nearest you; 


Buffalo, __ St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, 


Boston, 





















it Modern Canner Co. 


Manufacturers of 


THE FAMOUS HOME GANNERS, 


Start a Canning Factory on your own farm, Big noney 
in canning for the market. Costs but little tostart. We tell 
you how. Write to-day for free literature on the subject of 
canning and canning machinery. 


MODERN CANNER COMPANY, 


43-45 River St. BRIDGEPORT, Ala., U.S. A. 














Ghe T. G. WILSON CANNER 


PATENTED APRIL 25TH, 1899. 


A demonstrated success for canning FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES. Needs neither Cook Stove nor Furnace. Saves 
time fuel and labor. Can be used within doors or out under 
trees. For circular and price address 


WILSON CANNER COMPANY, 


COCHRAN, GEORGIA. 











THE 


We hi 
learn of 





| Wm, Henry Maule "7a. 














DON 


alcohol engine, superior to any one-cylinder engine; revolutionizin 
Less to Buy—Less to Run. Quickly, seaily started. Vibration pract 
. 


engine. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





no one living shall give better value for the same money. 
and much valuable information. 


IMPROVED RANEY CANNING OUTFITS 


Made in_all sizes and prices from $5.00 up, and suited to both 


HOME AND MARKET CANNING 


uve made many special improvements for the coming season, and are determined that 
Our catalog gives full particulars, 
Every farmer and housekeeper in the land should have itand 
the great improvements that have been made in putting up fruits and vegetables. 


We are glad to mail it to anyone interested. 


The Raney Ganner Comp?ny, Chapel Hill, N. ©. 





When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 








UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATES 


’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES:?i:sie ons. 
a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene or 


g power. Its weight and bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, with greater durability, Costs 
c 


ally overcome. Cheaply mounted on any wagon. It isa combination portable, stationary or traction 


HE TEMPLE PUMP CO., Mfrs., Meagher and 15th Sts., Chicago, THIS Is OUR FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR. 
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Shotgun Shells 
‘*Leader’’and‘‘Repeater’’and 


Repeating Shotguns 


make a killing combina- 
tion for field,fowl or trap 
shooting. No smokeless 
powder shells enjoy such 
a reputation for uniform- 
ity of loading and strong 
shooting qualities as 
“Leader” and “Repeater” 
brands do, and no 
shotgun made shoots 
harder or better than 
the Winchester. 





THEY ARE MADE FOR EZAOH OTHER 








“FLOATS” 


Robin Jones, 


14 and 15 Steger Building, 
NASHVILLE, .*. TENNESSEE. 





Manufacturer and Dealer in 


GROUND ROGK PHOSPHATE 


‘‘Tennessee Floats’’ 





FIFTY POUNDS TO THE TON OF 
MANURE INCREASES ITS PRO- 
DUCTION VALUE 60 PER CENT. 


Write for 
Circulars and Testimonials. 























Wool, Feathers, Ginseng, Roots, Tal- 
low, Beeswax, Pelts, Etc. 
Ship the above to 
M. SABEL & SONS, Louisville, Ky. 
Established in 1856. 
**Over Half a Century in Louisville.’’ 


Write for References: 
Weekly Price List. Any Bank in Louisville. 
We are Dealers in Above—nct Commission 


Merchants. 
Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 

For Horse Power 
Address 

LOOMIS MACHINE CO 








IN THE FAMILY AGAIN. 


AMBRIDGE 


The ert Reversible Sulky Plow is the highest 
type of plow of the twentieth century—constructed on 
correct, scientific and mechanical principles. It is the 
result of a constant endeavor to produce a perfect 
riding plow, and has 62 years experience in plow 
making back of it. The demand of the times has 
een for a better riding i 


A Penintent Wishes to Atone for the 
Errors of His Youth. 

















Messrs. Editors: Some one has 
been kind enough to send me The 
Progressive Farmer some weeks, and 
Iam glad they did so—they have put 
me into the family; though, in fact, 
I have never really been out. 


slow—the Cambridge 
meets that demand and only needs to be tried to 
convince the farmer that it isthe superior of any 
riding plow ever before produced, It will do splen- 
did work equally well on level land or on the 
hill-side; will leave the soil smooth and free 
of ridges and dead furrows; works with 
lighter draft than any hand plow doing the 
same work—easy on man and team. Made 
in two sizes and from the best malleable 
fron and high grade steel; improved and 
extra heavy steel wheels with dust cap 
and removable chilled boxes. E 


Reversible 
Sulky 
Plow 





From the first the paper came into 
my father’s home. 









Then came school days and semi- 
nary days, and this has been suc- 
ceeded by an active life in the min- 
istry for near ten years. 

But through all this period I have 
watched the career of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, and gladly I note its 
constant progress. 

Were any one able to do without 
the paper, I suppose my active duties 
as pastor and college teacher would 
give me justifiable excuse to pass 
it by. 


SUCCESSFULLY OPERATED 
BY ANYONE WHO CAN 
DRIVE A TEAM 


You'll want to know all about the 

a before you buy a new 
plow. Write today for special cir- 
cular describing its construction 
and working points. We’llsend it 
free also complete catalog of ‘*The Lovejoy Line’? of 
Farm Tools that willinterest you. If we have no dealerin 
your town, we want to make you a Special Price Offer 
that will save you some money. Be sure and get price and 
circular before you buy a riding plow—when you buy, you 
might just as well buy the best. Write today. 


THE LOVEJOY COMPANY, 
708 FOUNDRY ST., CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 




























But the fact that I was farm-born 
and farm-raised and assisted in de- 
pleting a poor Carolina farm, as I 
grew to manhood, compels me to be 
interested in the aims of your paper. 





Charleston 


Early Jersey at rd 
arge Type as 


wm Succession 
WAKEFIELD 








Se AS ¥ The Earliest 
You certainly have a needy field The EarHest 4 WAKEFIELD x Flat 
for culivation. Almost from the time Cabbage g ——— Head 
at which our ancestors came, the Grown. Earliest. Variety. 
same blind leadership has prevailed 
iy faved er Sis, ees FOR 
in farming. The virgin forests were 
slain. 1 SALE! 


Millions of feet of timber were 
ruthlessly burned, the resplendent 
land was cruelly robbed of its virgin! 
fertility, and left bleeding by long, | 
red gullies, ever growing deeper, 


AM ON MY ANNUAL TOUR around the world with any of the best known varieties of 
Open Air Grown Cabbage Plants at the following prices, viz: 1,000 to 4,000, at $1.50 per 
thousand: 5,000 to 9,000, $1.25; 10,000 or more at 90 cents, f. 0. b, Meggett, S.C. 
All orders promptly filled and satisfaction guaranteed. Ask for prices on/‘fifty or one 
hundred thousand. Cash accompanying all orders. Competitors’ prices met. Address 
while the remaining forests were! 


B. L. COX, - - Ethel, S. C., Box X, 
slain in the same blind way. How 


cruel this kind of leadership! a aaah a aaa : — —= ae 


I welcome the fact that a better, ——— ; 
more intelligent leadership has at! Cc . GERAT Y - 
e & ; 
Plant 


























last come, and if by joining your | 
family I can in any way atone for} 
the sin which I blindly committed 
against the soil as a youth, I shall 
no longer stand as unrepentant at the, 
gate, for the call of the farm is still | 


deep within me. | 


* + & 









Recently I have purchased a few 
acres, and I shall try my hand, as a 






























SUCCESSION, 4UG 





: : : . CHARLEST ON LARGE TYPE. 2 USTA TRUCKER 
recreation, of course, at soil-building, | ‘WAKEFIELD, The Earliest A little later 
24 Earliest. Flat Heau Varicty, than Succession, 


EARLY JERSEY WAKEFIE! 
The Earliest 
Cabbage Grown. 





TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 


1868 Forty years Experieace and Reputation. Fifteen Thousand Satisfied Customers. 1908 
Our stock guaranteed to prove satisfactory or purchase price paid for same re- 
funded. Thirty Thousand dollars Paid In Capital and our Reputation behind guarantee. 
Ask your Banker about us. Why purchase plants from unknown or inexperienced growers, 
taking the chance of losing your crop? when you can buy from the Original Cabbage 
Plant Grower, plants sure to produce satisfactory results. 

PRICE: In lots of 1 to 5,000 at $1.50 per thousand, 5 to 9,000 at $1.25 per thousand, 10,000 
Our special Express Rate on 
To produce the best results 











and I shall be under your orders and | 
one of the family in this point at| 
least. The taste of your own fresh | 
butter, eggs, milk, meat and vege-| 
tables still lingers, from my most | 
precious experiences as a growing} 
youth, and I desire to make for my ee cric Ge taken Flue are Frost Proof. 


Young’s Island, S. C 


| 
| 
children the same happy acquaint- | they should be set in the South Atlantic and Gulf States in December and January. In the 
! Central States just as early in spring as land thaws sufficiently to get the plant root in the soil. 
ance. | Send for our Catalogue; it contains valuable information about fruit and vegetable 
May God help you to hold aloft} growing, home mixing of fertilizers, etc. We grow a full line of Strawberry plants, Fruit 


trees, and Ornamentals. Special terms to persons who make up club orders. 
» We are sowing this season six thousand pounds of cabbage seed. 


Wm. C. Geraty Co. Box 88 Young’s ied, 8 Ce 


we 


the light of intelligent leadership in| 
progressive farming, is my wish for 
the new and coming years. 
Yours truly, 
C. L. MILLER. | 
St. Andrews Parsonage, Hickory,| THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARME2 


N. C. | Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 


saw cate, “See. CABBAGE PLANTS 
EARLY HEADERS 
MONEY MAKERS 


t HESE THREE FAMOUS varieties have made Fortunes for those who have stuck to them. They are 
the result of life times of study and experiments of the oldest and most reliable Cabbage Seed Growers 
., inthe World. We have plants and bred of them Grown From These Seed in the open field, which 
will stand Severe Cold without injury, and if you want enough for a square in your garden, or for one, five 
or ten acres for market, you can’t do Yetter than to order them from us. We Guarantee full count and 
satisfaction or Money Refunded. All orders filled promptly, weather conditions permitting. It is cheaper for you and better for us to let 
your money accompany order, otherwise Plants will be shipped C. ©. D. and you will have to pay return charges on the money. 
_ Prices f. 0. b. Young’s Island, 500 for $1.00. 1 to 4,000 at $1.50 per 1,000. 5 to 8,000 at $1.25 per 1,000. _ 9 to 20,000 at $1.00 per 1,000. 
Specia’ prices on larger quantities, Packed in light, strong, well ventilated boxes. Cheap Express rates. Folderon Cabbage Culture by 
C. M. Gibson, mailed free on application. Write your name and shipping address plain, and send your orders to 


Cc. M. GIBSON, Young’s Island, South Carolina 








| 
| 
| 
| 





CESS 


Earliest Header. 

ine Medium Size. 
Excellent Shipper. 
Delicious for Table. 


About ten days 
later than E. Jersey 
A full size larger. 
A Money Maker. 


Earliest Flat 
Cabbage. A large 
yielderand a good 
shipper. 












TIFFIN, OHIO 
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A MAGAZINE 


? FREE 


e 
Send no money. Just your 
name and address and we 
will — you aS copy a} our 
new agazine full of inter- 
want to know esting articles and informa- 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 

? matter where you are 

° where you may be. If you are 


Lane rong * with your present 
Where do you position; if you want to move 
want to go 


What do you 


to a new section of the coun- 
try; if you have anything to 
sell or if you want to buy; 
you will find j 

? want to know about it in its 
f helpful pages and it wont cost 
okey acent. Just a letter ask- 
ng for it will bring it, provid- 
ed that you mention what 
kind of a business you de- 
sire, or what size farm you 
are searching for and in what 
state you wish tolocate. Just 
tell us what you want as we 


to buy a farm 
or business send the Magazine free only 
to people — ive us this in- 


? formation. you want to 
buy a farm or business any- 
Ask us. 


where, if you desire to move 
It costs you 


to another state orcity, write 
withing. 


at once and tell us what you 


Do you want 


want and where you want it 
and let us send you FREE 
our elegant Mecesine. — 
Ss onar arbyshire, 
Inc., Dept. g9 Rochester, N.Y. 





TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 

















CHARLOTTE 


OBSERVER 


Every Day in the Year 





The acknowledged leading newspaper 
in North Carolina. Subscription price 
$8.00 per year; $4.00 six months: #.00 
three months. Highest priced paper in 
the State. By reason of our superior 
mail service, the Observer can be de- 
livered to almost any point in Southern 
Virginia, North Carolina and upper 
South Carolina on the day of publica- 
tion. 


THE SEMI- WEEKLY OBSERVER 


issued every Tuesday and Friday 
104—PAPERS FOR $1.00—104 





Specially edited and arranged for the 
farmers, gives at all times the gist of 
State, national and foreign news. Lays 
Stress on furnishing connected news 
stories, a very much neglected feature 
in many semi-weekly papers. Circula- 
tion now nearly 6000 each issue and 
Steadily growing on account of its popu- 
larity. 














Sample copy of either paper sent on 
request. 


THE OBSERVER COMPANY 


Observer Building ::  :: Charlotte, N.C 


* ] o ') é L nw 
San sssere. FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, Ifyou use Stenotis, give us a tria order. 
Manufacturers||30 years experience proves we cut them 
i Mit Operators|iright. We strive to exce! and please. } 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
% eum Box Jt: i eS ATLANTA, GA, siete 








THE TOBACCO GUANO 


with a reputation of 
twenty-three years. 


Ask your dealer for the genuine 
Orinoco,=-see that the trade mark 
is on every bag. 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
Norfolk, Virginia. 





LOW PARTY RATES via SEABOARD 


The Seaboard announces effective April 1st, 
they will sell First-class limited Party tickets 
at rate of Two cents per mile short line mile- 
age plus arbritraries per capita, between all 
points on the Seaboard Air Line Railway for 
parties of ten or more traveling: together on 
one ticket, passengers entitled to the same 
privileges as those holding regular First-class 
tickets. ; 

One hundred and fifty pounds of baggage will 
be transported free for each whole ticket and 
seventy-five pounds on each half ticket- 

For rates, schedules, information etc-, apply 
t 

c. H. GATTIS, Trav- Pass. Agt., 
4 W. Martin St., (Tucker Bldg: ), 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser. the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America. y 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions “f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests. veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements. furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 











t , and busi 





M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial. Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Reasons why the South is the most desirable | 
part of the country for the hemme-saceent, manvw- | 
y 





The G 


Planter, 


Ole Universal 


Has had seven years of growing popu- 
larity and increasing sales. Why? Be- 
cause it beats them all in planting corn, 


cotton,peas, pea- 
nuts, sorghum, 
beans, rice, vel- 
vet beans, cauta- 
loupes and wa- 
termelons. 


CROWNED WITH 


SUCCESS 


Tens of thousands 
of intelligent farm 
cts after trying all 
the leading kinds 
of planters have 
placed the crown 
of highest success 
upon the Cole 


Planter. Why? Because the Cole Planter shortens and lightens their labor 
and putes money in their pockets. 








You had better find out about those Cole Planters before plant- 


ing time. 


Cole 


Write at once for free catalogue and full information. 


lVi’f’z Company, 


Box F, Charlotte, N. C. 








The Gantt 
patent cotton 
planters and guano 
distributers are the 
best implements for 
the purpose ever put 
on the market. 

We guarantee 
satisfaction. 

For prices call 

On your mer- 





Gantt Distributer, No. 3 


Oscillating Feed 


Strongly made, has more good points 
other machines. of its kind on the 
market. Has neither chain 

nor sprocket, but knocks or 

: jars the fertilizer out and 
spreads in furrow made by the opening plow. 


GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 











When writing advertisers. please mention this paper. 
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Truer to-day than ever before 


IS KING 


and the wise planter understands that 


POTASH 


is the power behind the throne. 


Rapid growth, early maturity and increased crop 
result from the use of a high-grade potash fertilizer. 


Our book on “Cotton Culture’ discusses the cultivation of the staple from 


the purely practical point of view. 
the proper use of Cotton Fertilizers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
Chicago—Monadnock Building 


It explains all about the proper kind and 
We mail it free. 


93 Nassau Street, New York 


Address 


Atlanta, Ga.—1224 Candler Building 


The Tubular’ 
Separator | 


Vill Give Service 
for a Lifetime 








We gave a Tubular the equivalent of a Fifty-years Run and it 
showed no wear and was good for fifty years more. 


We’ve proved the Tubular,and recommend it to dairymen on 
test. 


We furnish an unlimited guarantee, because we know how the 
Tubular’s built and that it will give long service. 


Here’s our Guarantee: Here’s the Tubular Test: 





things the hard, slow way. The 
very general use of farm powers 
is an example. 

As a matter of fact, the farmer has as 
great need of a reliable power as the 
mechanic. 

Take the average barn for illustration. 
Locate one of the simple, dependable 
i. H. C. gasoline engines, such as is 
shown here, outside the barn door, or 
within the barn, forthat matter,and what 
a world of hard labor it willsave! You 
will have a power house on your farm. 

it will shell the corn, grind feed, cut 
ensilage, turn the fanning mill, pump 
water, run the cream separator, elevate 
hay to the mow, and do a dozen other 
things. 

The old way was to use the horsesina 
tread power or on a circular drive, to 
Operate a complicated system of gear 
wheels. 

The consequence was that most of the 
bard power jobs were hand jobs. 

LH. C. engines, being so simple, so 
efficient, so dependable, and furnishing 
abundant.power at so little cost, have 


Fitna are getting over doing 


established a new order of things. 

Any one who will carefully consider 
the matter must see that they are money 
makers and money savers. 

They make short, easy, pleasant work 
of what always has been hard, slow work. 

They save the farmer's strength, save 
him wages of hired men, save time, and 
enable him to do more work and make 
more money out of his farm than ever 
was possible before. 

There is no doubt that on the average 
farm an I. H. C. gasoline engine will 
more than repay its first cost each year. 

The nice adaptation of these engines 
to all farm duties is one of their most 
excellent features. 

They are built in:— 

VERTICAL, 2 and 3-Horse Power. 

HORIZONTAL (Stationary and Port- 
able), 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20-Horse 
Power. 

TRACTION, 10, 12, 15 and 20 Horse 

ower. 

AIR COOLED, 1-Horse Power. 

Also sawing, spraying and pumping 
outfits. 

There is anI. H. C. engine for every 
purpose. 

It will be to your interest to investi- 
gate these dependable, efficient engines. 
Call on the International local agent 
and get catalogues and particulars, or 
write the home office. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(Incorporated 





The Celebrated DeLoach Mill 


Saw Your Own Lumber 


and you can do it 


We Set the Pace 
—Others do the 


the help: fellow, with 


? resuits 
i gielog of ALS 
‘and Boil 


Mills, 
Wheels. 
DeLOACH 


We Want to o Tell Van ‘About This Sim = 
Powerful Gasoline Engine Before, You 


B's an engine that’s all service, 
Gow’t want to be bothered “coaxini ’ their engi 
I's the result of many years’ ex 
—se simple 3  ¥ B ive Mi it canny ctgive you 

fer book and let us show you 


ee shipment and we pay the freight. 


A 15-year-old 
: boy can operate 
successfully. 


he_ world over. 
Variable Feed, Friction 
Set Works, Automatic Steel Tri- 

= Dose and Diamond Trai 
ne with other mills. 
200 H. P. 


Pianers, Shingle Saws and Water 


Co., Box 264, BRIDGEPORT, ALA. 


built for people ae 
nes 
ence in engine building 
trouble. te 


The BADGER 


Eisto engine is the epgtees for Byer We'll show 7s way 
is 80 are why ittle 


fuel, ors 
runs 80 ja moothiy set Goves 


ary, ble an: gad j — sD eo engines. 
pam Plants a sp2c - ¥ 
Sarde’ hene large Badger Catalog. Write tor it now 


we | 


We bal id pg 
w rigs and 
A aaa brings 





THE C.P. & J. LAUSON CO., 849 30th St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


uy 





Guaranteed Forever 


We guarantee Tubular Separator 
against defects in either 
material or workmanship, and agree to 
replace, free of charge, any part or 
parts of same which may have become 
unfit for service because of original de- 
fects, providing the damaged parts 
are returned to our factory. The 
term of this guarantee is unlimited and 
our agreement will be fulfilled any time. 
Repairs necessitated by ordinary wear 
and tear, accidents, abuse, etc., are not 10 minutes 
included in this warranty. 


75 cent: 
The Sharples Separator Co. pear 
West Chester, Pa. € 


Machine 

Rated capacity per hour 
Hours in operation 
Pounds separated 
Revolutions of crank.... 
Revolutions of bowl 

Oil used 

PHO ORR. 200 acce ins 
Time adjusting 
Repairs 


-About 8 minutes 

















At the end of the twenty-fourth week we madea very careful examination of 
this Tubular. We found that two of the nine balls in the frictionless bearing sup- 
porting the bowl were beginning to wear unevenly. Topreserve perfect balance 
we replaced the nine old balls in this bearing with nine newones. After making 
this small repair the machine ran 28 weeks longer and finished a full year without 
needing further repairs or adjustment. The exchange of balls costing only 75cents 
and ten minutes work, yet made the machine as good as new. 


Did you ever hear of any other sort of a separator giving a test or a 
guarantee like these? Good for a lifetime? 


Don’t you think both are conditions of value to dairymen, and of pride 
for the Tubular manufacturers? 


Wouldn’t other separators gladly furnish like evidence and assurance 
if they could? And.isn’t it because of inability to meet such standards that 
they don’t offer equal proofs and guarantees? 


No bowl except a suspended bowl could meet such conditions as the 
Tubularcan. But there isn't any other suspended bowl in the whole coun- 
try—all the others are supported. There’s the difference—and a lifetime of 
service is a part of Tubular accomplishment. 


Never an explosion with a Tubular—only ‘‘barrel’’ and ‘‘bucket bowls’’ 
do that. No oil waste with a Tubular; no drip, no dirt, no lost oiler, no 
oil-holes nor cups to clean out, yet the perfect lubrication which is a condition 
of long time, easy running. 


Write for Catalogue No. 283. Let us tell you about cream separating 
and what the Tubular can earn—save—for you in your home dairy. No cost 
to you to get information—and if you have a good herd and no Tubular 
we can tell you how to get more profit from your cows than you get now. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ills. San Francisco, Calif. 





The Schofield Engines 


Wi (mai Wit il ho pull aN OT ee LL 
4 Sy) Modern and up-to-date in every par- 
ticular. From 12 to 150 horse power. 
We .also make™ Boilers; Tanks and . 
4 Towers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
Saw and Cane Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
We solicit your correspondence.’ 


Rea orn OT TT 


Built by,J, S ‘Schatield s Sons Co.Macon. 














Gibbes’ Guaranteed Machinery 


Consists of.Gasoline and Steam Engines, Boilers, 
Saw Mills, Edgers, Shingle, Lath, Stave, Corn Mills, 
Cotton Gins, Presses, Brick-Making Outfits, and 
Kindred Lines. ( If interested write for booklet 
upon How to Turn Waste Power Into Money. 





GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Box 60, Columbia, S. C. 














